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GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


570 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Sir: 


During the past year, the theme -- "Strategy for 
Peace" -- has been stressed by President Kennedy. 
In the enclosed DEFENSE QUARTERLY, some of his 
statements have been synthesized into a single 
presentation. 


Against this backdrop, other distinguished men 
delve into necessary actions -- as they see them -- 
to make a "Strategy for Peace" workable. Obviously, 
there are many other approaches and viewpoints; 
however, we hope and believe discussion by leaders 
such as these will stim late national understanding 
and action toward such a strategy. 


Also, because of the direct bearing of world trade 

on a Strategy for Peace, I am including a reprint 

of a recent address by General Electric Board 

Chairman Ralph J. Cordiner on “Managerial Strategy 

for International Business." 

I commend these messages to your attention. 
Sincerely, 


C. W. LaPierre 


Vice President & Group Executive 
Electronic & Flight Systems Group 











Is it possible for the United States to develop 
a Strategy for Peace? 

We believe so; but a few qualifications are in 
order. 

The phrase itself, “Strategy for Peace,’’ has 
a propagandistic character—emotional, diffuse 
in meaning, direct in appeal to both the idealist 
and the practical man. Hence, it has both the 
virtues and the faults of all such phrases. 

It invokes a picture of purposeful movement 
toward a more rational and moral world. Thus 
it inspires constructive thought, as demon- 
strated in the creative messages presented in 
this issue of the DEFENSE QUARTERLY. 

At the same time, the term “‘strategy”’ sug- 
gests to some a kind of national plan or quasi- 
military approach that is not appropriate to the 
civil affairs of a free society. 

Admittedly, an urgent portion of the U.S. 
Strategy for Peace must be a strategy to win 
the protracted conflict with world Communism. 
Under the Damoclean sword of nuclear deter- 
rence, this struggle must be waged in economic, 
technological, diplomatic, psychological, and 
cultural terms. It will be a ruthless struggle, 
marked by tactical twists and turns of great 
subtlety. 

To win it, the forces of freedom must evolve 
that strategic view which aims at nothing less 
than the decline and fall of the Communist 
““party’’ (more accurately, a conspiracy) as a 
disruptive force in the world. 

But important as it is, the people of the 
United States cannot let the Communist 
challenge deflect them from the pursuit of their 
own, more lasting aspirations. 

Through a failure of vision, the United 
States could in time be thrown wholly on the 
defensive, with no initiative remaining except 
that of an isolated garrison holding off superior 
forces. That is not the case today. 

To hold the initiative, the United States 
must vigorously pursue its own permanent 
objectives, defending and encouraging the 
institutions of freedom at home and abroad. 
We must continue to combine our strengths 
with those of allies who hold similar visions of 
peace, freedom, and justice. 

How, then, can we give body to the notion of 
a Strategy for Peace? 


The strength of the free society lies in its 
diversity. It has many sources of initiative and 
decision, all competing to excel in their own 
areas of competence. The idea here is not 
simply to preserve, but to utilize freedom as the 
pragmatic source of national strength and 
individual fulfillment. 

Hence a Strategy for Peace conceived and 
directed by some Olympian elite would not 
only meet with justified skepticism; it would 
undercut the very foundations of strength of 
the United States. 

Instead, our Strategy for Peace must be an 
emergent discipline that generates voluntary, 
creative cooperation in every aspect of our society. 
It must be a consensus that arises from the 
forum of public debate. It must grow out of the 
sounding, adjusting, and restatement of fresh 
ideas from every quarter, from the distin- 
guished Commission on National Goals led by 
Dr. Henry Wriston, to the off-beat intellectual 
and the hard-nosed businessman who have 
little respect for the findings of august bodies. 
Each, according to his merit and persuasive 
powers, can make his contribution. 

But at what point does this become 
“strategy?” 

It becomes strategy when national leaders in 
government, business, education, the profes- 
sions, and other institutions begin to hear the 
sound of sense and start making their decisions 
in the light of the ideas presented. 

It becomes strategy as individual citizens 
find new direction, new urgency, in the new 
ideas. 

It becomes strategy as the new ideas become 
real and compelling in the minds of those 
influential persons who are in the habit of 
accepting responsibility, whatever their field of 
work. 

And it remains an effective strategy as long 
as all of us remain tolerant to dissent and open 
to new ideas; for events have a way of obsolet- 
ing even good ideas and prodding new ap- 
proaches into being. 


With the hope of stimulating further thought among 
U.S. leaders in shaping a Strategy for Peace, the 
Institute for American Strategy (140 S. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill.) will incorporate this DEFENSE 
QUARTERLY in its series of Regional Strategy 
Seminars across the nation. 








Reader Suggests. 


In planning for this issue on ‘‘Strate- 
gy for Peace,” we asked a number of our 
reader-colleagues—-including several 
former Defense Quarterly authors— 
to give us their ideas on what points 
should be stressed. Excerpts from some 
of the replies follow: 


PRINCIPLES OF STRATEGY 


, 


The word, “‘strategy,’’ normally 
refers to large scale planning and 
directing of combat operations on a 
global basis or in a specific theater 
of war. 

But, in directing national effort 
toward a successful “Strategy for 
Peace,” perhaps there is much 
that can be learned and applied 
from the five basic principles of 
military strategy: the Objective, 
Offensive, Concentration, Unity of 
Command, and Surprise. 

First, the principle of the Odjec- 
tive demands that all effort must 
be directed toward a common goal. 
Our objectives must be far reach- 
ing, long standing, and offer hope 
of a full measure of productive 
life to all peoples and all nations. 
President Eisenhower stated these 
objectives in his State of the Union 
address to Congress in 1959. ‘“To 
promote strength and _ security 
side by side with liberty and op- 
portunity ... (to) seek victory 
not over any nation or people 
but over the ancient enemies of 
us all, victory over ignorance, 
poverty, disease, and human deg- 
radation wherever they may be 
found. 

The principle of The 
Offensive embraces seizing, retain- 
ing, and exploiting the initiative. 
It does not infer military aggression! 
The great advantage of offensive 
action is the initiative which per- 
mits the selection of tactics and 
objectives and of the time, place, 


second 


and means for accomplishing the 
mission. Certainly much more 
must be done in the technological 
and fields 
in the economic areas 
can claim the offensive. 

Effective use of the principle of 


economic especially 


before we 


Concentration demands the achieve- 
ment of superiority of effort at 
the decisive place and time for 
the decisive purpose. An obvious 
example of this principle would 
be the need for concentration of 
economic effort in Latin America 


and in Africa to bolster the under- 
developed countries there. How- 
ever, at the same time, a proper 
perspective must be maintained 
for similar programs with other 
areas, say those of the Middle 
East. 

Unity of Command requires that 
for every task there should be 
unity of effort under one responsi- 
ble part of government. This 
means that we must exert co- 
ordinated action toward a com- 
mon goal by the maximum appli- 
cation of effort toward an objective 
at the decisive time and place. 

The last principle, Surprise, 
may seem an unlikely one in ap- 
plying an effective Strategy for 
Peace. But complete secrecy is not 
always a requirement in_ this 
respect. Surprise can be gained 
by small but effective programs 
that build up to a climax quite 
suddenly. Economically, for ex- 
ample, a country can be stabilized 
slowly over a period of time by 
proper measures which suddenly 
come to the world’s attention by 
trade and military agreements 
with other nations. Thus strategic 
surprise is more effective over the 
long run than the usual “‘tactical’’ 
meeting engagement, as exempli- 
fied in military combat. 

Mere knowledge and_ under- 
standing of these principles cer- 
tainly will not provide us with the 
solution to our problems. The 
human element—courage, morale, 
discipline, leadership—has a direct 
bearing on the outcome of any 
operation and is so vital to success 
that it deserves our constant at- 
tention. 


Lt. Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau 
Chief of Research and Development 
U.S. Army 


SOVIET PROPAGANDA -20 TO 1 


The total amount spent annu- 
ally by the Soviets on propaganda 
is $2 billion; we spend a little over 
$100 million. Soviet propaganda, 
increasingly implemented by the 
Chinese, is constantly on the at- 
tack; ours seldom is, and is often 
defensive. Communism projects 
the ‘“‘image’’ of the defender of 
the downtrodden; we, too often, 
have the image of defenders of a 
discredited status quo. 

First and most obviously, in 
order to stop the onward march 
of Communism, we must maintain 
at least military parity with the 
Communists. This includes a vigor- 
ous research 


program to reduce 





the risk that we might be suddenly 
rendered helpless by a superior 
new weapon. At the same time, 
we must be vigilant to avoid 
“overkill,”’ and promptly discard 
all weapons which become out- 
dated or useful only in scoring a 
“second kill.’’ Otherwise, defensive 
expenditures will blot up money 
desperately needed for other pur- 
poses. 

Second, we must seriously study 
(with the aid of the Russian 
Research Institutes in our Uni- 
versities) every step usually taken 
by the Communists in taking over 
a non-Communist country. These 
steps are known and can usually 
be anticipated. We must then plan 
ways, country by country, to check 
and counter every one of these steps 
effectively. This is a monumental 
undertaking, involving large 
amounts of money. Yet the al- 
ternative is continued Communist 
progress. 

Obviously, through foreign aid 
(preferably through the United 
Nations) we must work to banish 
the misery which breeds revolt. 
Yet we can have scant hope of 
success as long as we are out- 
planned, out-worked, out-manned, 
and out-spent in almost every 
department of the Cold War. 


Theodore S. Repplier 
President 
The Advertising Council, Inc. 


HOW TO TEST RUSSIAN INTENT 


Although I certainly am not an 
authority on peace programs and 
disarmament, I do have these 
personal views on the subject. 


If we continue to try to disarm 
in the strategic nucelar field or in 
space, where a small error or fail- 
ure to have absolute controls can 
cost either side its survival, we 
will get nowhere and may even 
concede to the less-than-com- 
pletely honest opponent a decisive 
advantage. In fact, this is what 
we may now be doing through 
our unilateral suspense of nuclear 
testing and through our failure 
to accelerate military space sys- 
tem developments. 

It seems to me that peace is 
best maintained, as it always has 
been, by maintaining the ability to 
wage war successfully. Yet, dis- 
armament efforts could serve a 
useful domestic and international 
purpose by helping to reduce the 
pressures of economic and political 
costs upon both the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. 


For example, if the Soviets want 
conventional as well as nuclear 
disarmament, why not try starting 
at the least risky, conventional 
weapons end of the armament 
spectrum where failure would not 
endanger national survival? Good 
will and reduction of armament 
expenses might well be the result. 
To Mr. Khrushchev, who has not 
been willing to accept total inspec- 
tion, such a proposal might be 
quite attractive, for it may be 
more difficult for the Russians to 
raise defense expenditures to pay 
for the more costly modern weapon 
systems than it is for us. 

What is more important is that 
this approach could test, at low 
risk, the sincerity of Soviet dis- 
armament desires. If it works, we 
could then proceed to work our 
way up toward disarmament ele- 
ments of atomic capability. 

Brig. Gen. Robert C. Richardson, III 
Chief, Long-Range Objectives Group 


Department of Plans 
U.S. Air Force 


THE "'HARDEST PROBLEM"’ 


Your hardest problem in dis- 
cussing a “Strategy for Peace’’ 
will be to establish a balance be- 
tween the “‘military”’ point of view 
and the ‘“‘peace’’ point of view. I 
put this in quotes because there is 
often no sharp disconnection be- 
tween the two positions except at 
their extremes. You will make a 
great contribution if you will find 
authors who not only will ap- 
proach the problems of arms con- 
trol, international law, and the 
peaceful settlement of disputes 
from a background of sophisticated 
military and political knowledge, 
but who also have the breadth 
to envision something beyond the 
present strategic situation. 


Lincoln P. Bloomfield 
Center for International Studies 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


""ONE MAJOR PITFALL’’ 

The recent affair of the two 
traitors from the National Security 
Agency who defected to the Rus- 
sians should at least make us 
realize that it is highly important 
that none of us in government or 
in industry behave in such a way 
as to make people think that our 
objectives are essentially aggres- 
sive. 

As regards the pitfalls which a 
strategy-for-peace should avoid, 
there is just one major pitfall 
that continuously concerns me: 
that well-intentioned efforts to 
achieve peace (at the expense of 


national security) lead us instead 
into war, as they did in the late 
1930’s. 

Leonard Silk 

Senior Editor BUSINESS WEEK 


AN OFFENSIVE FOR FREEDOM 


It seems to me that any strategy 
for peace must have as a primary 
objective the marshalling of non- 
military forces to launch an 
offensive for freedom. We are 
meeting and containing the mili- 
tary threats by the Communists, 
but this is only one element of 
their broad spectrum offensive, 
which encompasses every area of 
competition. The Communists 
have formed their empire by using 
military force as a lever, not as a 
hammer, although the threat of 
the hammer is always there. We 
are now, and must always be, in a 
military position to make it an 
unattractive and unprofitable idea 
to start hammering at us, and to 
cancel out 
their military lever. 

To be effective, any offensive 
we launch for freedom must be 
backed by a solidarity of purpose 
and be formed of the finest prod- 
ucts of our system, both manpower 
and materials. This will not be 
easy. Were the Communists to 
attack us with their military 
forces, we would quickly weld 
into a united, dedicated people, 
willing to make every effort, every 
sacrifice, to retain our freedom 
and way of life. The deadly Com- 
munist offensive eating away at 
our perimeters, slithering its ten- 
tacles around our defenses, is 
making steady gains, but is 
cunningly devoid of the dramatic 
impact that would arouse us in 
alarm. A way must be found to 
arouse us. This I believe should 
be the first objective of a strategy 
for peace. 

Rear Admiral Wm. E. Gentner, Jr. 


Director, Strategic Plans Division 
U.S. Navy 


NO ''EASY GIMMICKS" 


In your issue on “Strategy for 
Peace,”’ I would suggest emphasis 
on the theme that peace is a desir- 
able goal and_ therefore 
making sacrifices for. I think it 
important to avoid the 
facile arguments that many peo- 
ple seem to make that there are 
easy gimmicks by which we can 
buy peace cheaply. 


worth 


most 


Lawrence S. Finkelstein 
Vice President 

Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace 


the effectiveness of 


THE ROLE OF EDUCATION 


University education must take 
on a new dimension. It must give 
the thousands of students who 
graduate each year the necessary 
information on which to make 
these decisions. More important, 
it must train the minds of these 
graduates to make rational de- 
cisions based upon the information 
at hand. In short, education must 
look more to the future and less to 
the past. 

Professor Robert J. Nordstrom 
Chairman 


Mershon National Security Program 
Ohio State University 


A WORD OF CAUTION 

A word of caution. The theme 
of “‘peace’”’ is so univers.lly ap- 
pealing that to many its realiza- 
tion through unilateral disarma- 
ment may have considerable merit. 
Certainly the events of recent 
years and the abusive, bombastic 
statements of Mr. Khrushchev, 
should make us appreciate the 
soundness of the advice of the 
Father of our Country, ““To be 
prepared for war is one of the most 
effectual 
peace.” 


means of preserving 


Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin, Ret. 
President 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. 


SOVIET INTENT 

Under present world conditions 
any “‘strategy for peace’’ must take 
into account the practical realiza- 
tion that the Communist world 
is doing its best to extinguish our 
type of civilization and that we 
must not be taken in by any 
expectation that the kind of peace 
they would accept would be any- 
thing but a surrender on our part. 
William H. Draper, Jr. 


Draper, Gaither & Anderson 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


HASTE VS. DELIBERATE SPEED 

If there is to be effective control 
of armaments, a larger percentage 
of the propositions underlying 
the agreement will be tacit rather 
than being embodied in a formal 
treaty. It 
agreement will be achieved slowly, 


follows that such an 


if at all, and closely interwoven 
with the many other foreign, mili- 
tary, economic policies of both 
sides. Thus the greatest pitfall of 
all is the conviction of desperation 
that we must obtain an agreement 
in two or at most three years or 
all is lost. 

Roger Hilsman 


Deputy Director for Research 
The Library of Congress 
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John F. Kennedy is sworn in as 35th President of the U.S. by Chief Justice Earl Warren, January 20, 1961. 


STRATEGY FOR 


Before his election to the Presidency, John F. Kennedy 
spoke out many times on the issues relating to a U.S. 
Strategy for Peace. Without these viewpoints, any 
serious study of the subject would obviously be in- 
complete. Presented below are separate yet related 
extracts of a philosophy which unquestionably can be 
expected to guide the new administration in its quest 
for a Strategy for Peace. 

Grateful acknowledgement is made to those as- 
sociated with President Kennedy who furnished the 
many addresses and other materials which made this 
presentation possible—including Allan Nevins who 






The nation’s new chief executive presents five steps for peace: 














e Build and keep a strong defense posture 
© Work actively toward disarmament 

e Work closely with free nations 

e Exert leadership in UN 


e Demonstrate harmonious relations at home 


Wide World 


4 EK A c E by John F. Kennedy 


A synthesis compiled by the DEFENSE QUARTERLY Editor 


y edited the book, ‘'Strategy of Peace,’’ by John F. The Need for a Strategy 
: Kennedy, and to Harper & Brothers who granted per- The central theme which runs throughout 
Y mission to use portions of that book. these statements* is that we move from crisis to 


The following extracts do not constitute a new 
statement of policy. Rather, they represent a pulling 
together of already-expressed beliefs, principles, and 

t proposals which touch on such questions as: 
1. What is the need for a Strategy for Peace? 


crisis for two reasons: first, because we have 
not yet developed a strategy for peace that is 
relevant to the new world in which we live; 
and secondly, because we have not been pay- 


2. Its scope? ing the price which that strategy demands—a 
e 3. What U.S. approaches can prove effective? price measured not merely in money and mili- 
s 4. What can our free institutions do in helping tary preparedness, but in social inventiveness, 
-) America to realize new progress in this area? in moral stamina, in physical courage. 


* See ‘“‘Sources,’’ Page 11. 






















































“Tt is time to stop 
reacting to 
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our adversary’s moves...” 





Wide World 
Communist strategy depends on the use of local revo- 
lutionaries. Above, a Soviet transport heads in for 
supply drop to rebel forces in Laos. 


There is ‘'a new sense that the means are at hand with 
which to make a better life."’ Below, Cuban refugees 
arrive at Miami International Airport. 


bs 


Wide World 


We face a ruthless and implacable enemy 
bent on world domination. An enemy supremely 
confident of its ultimate victory and willing 
to seek that victory by whatever method 
seems likely to succeed. 

The Soviet Union recognizes and respects 
only one obstacle to its ambitions—and that is 
the strength of its opponents; only a strong 
and vital America can convince the Commu- 
nists that any attempt at armed aggression 
will cost them too dearly to be worth the 
gamble. 

The Communists have a strategy for world 
conquest—and that strategy rests in the fu- 
ture, as it has in the past, on the use of every 
weapon of economic and ideological conflict to 
win the allegiance of the uncommitted nations 
of the world and increase their dependence on 
the support of the Soviet Union—on the use of 
local Communist revolutionaries to subvert and 
destroy free government—and on their belief 
that the United States lacks the will and the 
endurance to engage in a prolonged and diffi- 
cult struggle for the protection of freedom. 

Today the Communists are successfully stir- 
ring up anti-American resentment—particu- 
larly among people who are hungry or sick or 
poor. Those nations know that we are against 
Communism—but they want to know: are 
we also for people? 

It is time to stop reacting to our adversary’s 
moves, and to start acting like the bold, hope- 
ful, inventive people that we were born to be, 
ready to build and begin anew, ready to make 
a reality of man’s oldest dream—world peace. 

Now, as never before, hundreds of millions 
of men and women—who had formerly be- 
lieved that stoic resignation in the face of 
hunger and disease and darkness was the best 
one could do—have come alive with a new 
sense that the means are at hand with which 
to make for themselves a better life. 

If the title deeds of history applied, it is we, 
the American people, who should be marching 
at the head of this world-wide revolution, 
counseling it, helping it to come to a healthy 
fruition. For whenever a local patriot emerges 
in Asia, the Middle East, Africa, or Latin 
America to give form and focus to the forces 
of ferment, he most often quotes the great 
watchwords we once proclaimed to the world: 
the watchwords of personal and national lib- 
erty, of the natural equality of all souls, of the 
dignity of labor, of economic development 
broadly shared. 

In my view the American purpose remains 
what is has been since the nation’s founding: 
to demonstrate that the organization of men 
and societies on the basis of human freedom is 


not an absurdity, but an enriching, ennobling, 
practical achievement. 

In short, it is our job to prove that we can 
devote as much energy, intelligence, idealism, 
and sacrifice to the survival and triumph of the 
open society as the Russian despots can extort 
by compulsion in defense of their closed sys- 
tem of tyranny. 

What we need most of all is a constant flow 
of new ideas—a government and a nation and 
a press and a public opinion which respect new 
ideas and respect the people who have them. 
Our country has surmounted great crises in 
the past, not because of our wealth, but be- 
cause our ideas were more compelling and more 
penetrating and wiser and more enduring. 

Much can be done in the next four years to 
strengthen the cause of peace. 


The 5 Steps to Peace 


I want to talk about the steps which must 
be taken by the United States on the road to 
peace. 

First, peace requires an American defense 
posture strong enough to convince any poten- 
tial aggressor that war would be a mistake— 
his mistake. 

Second, peace requires an America that is 
planning, preparing, and striving for disarma- 
ment and other steps toward peace. 

Third, peace requires an America standing 
shoulder to shoulder with other free nations, 
united by close ties of friendship, commerce, 
and mutual respect. 

Fourth, peace requires positive American 
leadership in a more effective United Nations, 
working toward the establishment of a world- 
wide peace under law, enforced by world-wide 
sanctions of justice. 

Fifth and finally, peace requires an America 
that stands as a model of harmonious relations 
to all the world. 

These are five pathways to peace. Not one 
can be accomplished overnight. 


1. Defense posture 


We must do what is necessary—and we 
must spend what is necessary—to convince the 
men in the Kremlin that an attack on us would 
be suicidal for them. And to obtain that kind of 
bargaining power, and make sure it will always 
be enough, requires two kinds of defensive 
strength: 

An invulnerable atomic striking force 
strong enough to persuade the aggressor that 
our force could survive his attack in sufficient 
number and capability to penetrate his de- 
fenses and punish his crime; and 

—A modern conventional striking force of 


sufficient strength, firepower, and mobility to 
intervene quickly and effectively before any 
brushfire war became a holocaust. 
Only when both of these objectives are secure 
-so secure that our enemies know it and re- 
spect our strength—can we talk more success- 
fully with Mr. Khrushchev about peace. 


2. Disarmament planning 


Disarmament today is just as complicated 
as armaments. A successful blueprint for a 
safe disarmament is as difficult to devise as a 
successful blueprint for modern war. 

The inspection and detection of modern 
weapons and their testing require complex new 
techniques in dozens of specialized technologies: 
seismology, atmospherics, aerial reconnais- 
sance, radar surveillance, and many others. 
The research problems are enormous. 

I have proposed a National Peace Agency 
an Arms Control Research Institute—to pre- 
pare those studies necessary for a firm and 
precise policy—to make certain our spokesmen 
are better prepared and better staffed at future 
conferences—to enable us to seize the dis- 
armament initiative. 

We want a peace in which the funds now 
poured into the destructive forces of armaments 
may be channeled into the constructive results 
of disarmament— into great multi-nation efforts 
to eradicate disease, harness rivers, eliminate 
illiteracy, and explore the frontiers of space. 
We want a peace in which we can truly beat 
our swords into plowshares, our bombs into 
reactors, and our rockets into space vehicles. 


3. Stand with other free nations 


America cannot stand alone as a tiny mi- 
nority in a hostile world—without friends and 
allies, without sources of supply and markets, 
without an international effort to stem aggres- 
sion from any source. 

On the other side of the globe, diplomats 
skilled in the languages and customs of the 
nation to whom they are accredited—teachers, 
doctors, technicians, and experts desperately 
needed in a dozen fields by under-developed 
nations—are pouring forth from Moscow to 
advance the cause of world Communism. 

Think of the wonders skilled American per- 
sonnel could work, building goodwill, building 
the peace. There is not enough money in all 
America to relieve the misery of the under- 
developed world in a giant and endless soup 
kitchen. But there is enough know-how and 
enough knowledgeable people to help those 
nations help themselves. 

I therefore propose that our efforts in this 
area be supplemented by a “peace corps’”’ of 








‘“Wecan better unite the Free World against 


talented young men willing and able to serve 
their country in this fashion for three years 
as an alternative to peace-time selective service 
well qualified through rigorous standards 
well trained in the language, skills, and customs 
they will need to know—and directed and paid 
by the ICA Point Four Agencies. We cannot 
discontinue training our young men as soldiers 
of war—but we also need them as ‘“‘ambas- 
sadors of peace.” 

We must also strengthen man’s hopes for 
freedom in those countries where Communist 
despotism now rules. From Peiping to Warsaw 

from Budapest to Havana — millions of 
people have lost their freedom. We must con- 
stantly remind them—through stepped-up 
Voice of America broadcasts, through exchange 
of information, and through economic help 
where that help seems likely to decrease their 
dependence on Moscow—we must remind 
them that America looks forward to the day 
when they will be free. 


4. More effective UN 


The UN remains the symbol of mankind’s 
deepest aspiration—our aspiration for peace 
not a peace that is merely an interval between 
two wars—not a peace that teeters on the 
brink of war—not the peace of slavery or the 
grave—but a peace enforced and controlled by 
nations united against the common, universal 
danger of destruction. 

We must request our more prosperous NATO 
allies, and possibly Japan and others, to join 
with us in approaching each under-developed 
area of the world—Latin America, Africa, the 
Middle East, and Asia—to request the es- 
tablishment through the United Nations of 
regional development plans, coordinating and 
stimulating the flow to those areas of long- 
term public and private capital, surplus food, 
and technical assistance—stabilizing their inde- 
pendence, satisfying those frustrations which 
the Communists seem to exploit, and, above 
all, treating those nations not as customers or 
votes to be bought, but as partners in building 
a stronger and more peaceful world community. 


5. Harmony and strength at home 


We can better unite the Free World against 
poverty and injustice and racial discrimination 
when we have successfully eliminated them 
from our own system. 

At home, we must demonstrate that we can 
educate our children adequately in a world 
where ideas and technology are increasing in 


when we have successfull) 


importance, and where excellence must be 
nurtured and cherished. Our democracy must 
demonstrate that it can restructure its urban 
organization, in the light of the revolutionary 
enlargement of our population, now increas- 
ingly concentrated in metropolitan areas. Our 
democracy must demonstrate that it can use 
constructively—-at home and on the world 
scene—the enormous surge of abundance in 
our agricultural sector. 

For unless we are moving at home, we can- 
not move the cause of freedom around the 
worid. If we lack a first-rate growing economy, 
we cannot sustain a first-rate growing defense. 
If we lack compassion for those who are sick 
or poor or aged here, we cannot convincingly 
show such compassion abroad. If human digni- 
ty and human rights are not shared here by 
every American of every color and faith, then 
those in other lands of other races and creeds 

and they constitute a majority—will treat 
our pleas for democracy with suspicion and 
indifference. 

I believe in an America where free enterprise 
flourishes for all other systems to see and 
admire. 

Mr. Khrushchev may have known his Marx 

but his Marx did not know the United States 
of America. This is no atrophied capitalist 
society, declining, splitting, failing. We do not 
live under a dying system, fading from the 
scene as feudalism faded some centuries ago. 

On the contrary, modern American capital- 
ism, with its unique combination of public 
effort and private competitive enterprise, is 
dynamic, progressive, and still evolving. It 
may, from time to time, pause or show weak- 
ness. But it is still capable of greater heights 
than any Mr. Khrushchev has ever seen or 
imagined. It is still capable of building all the 
defenses we need and all the schools and homes 
and industries, too—and at the same time 
helping to build situations of strength and 
stability throughout the non-Communist world. 

Today, I need—-and ask—the support and 
help of our businessmen. This will not be a 
businessmen’s administration but neither will 
it be a labor administration—or a farmers’ ad- 
ministration. It will be an administration repre- 
senting, and seeking to serve, all Americans. 

I do not believe that Washington should do 
for the people what they can do for themselves 
through local and private effort. There is no 
magic attached to tax dollars that have been 
to Washington and back. No expert in the 
Nation’s Capital knows as much about a com- 
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munity’s local problems and how to meet them 
as its local businessmen and officials. Too much 
government is just as much a threat to our 
liberties as too little government. There are 
too many tasks already awaiting public atten- 
tion without having the Government under- 
take those that can better be done by private 
or local effort. 


In this age, when capitalism is on trial, we 
cannot have a policy that is less than the best. 
Indeed, we can perpetuate capitalism only by 
making it work—by serving it as well as it 
has served us. This, I think, is the economic 
issue. 


The Challenge 


The New Frontier is here, whether we seek 
it, or not. Beyond that frontier are uncharted 
areas of science and space, unsolved problems 
of peace and war, unconquered pockets of 
ignorance and prejudice, unanswered ques- 
tions of poverty and surplus. It would be 
easier to shrink back from that frontier. 


But I believe the times demand invention, 
innovation, imagination, decision. I am asking 
each of you to be new pioneers on that New 
Frontier. My call is to all who respond to the 
Scriptural call: “‘Be strong and of a good 
courage; be not afraid, neither be thou dis- 
mayed.”’ 


For the harsh facts are that we stand on 
this frontier at a turning-point in history. We 
must prove all over again whether this nation 

or any nation so conceived—can long endure 

whether our society—with its freedom of 
choice, its bredth of opportunity, its range of 
alternatives—-can compete with the _ single- 
minded advance of the Communist system. 


Can we carry through in an age where we 
will witness not only new breakthroughs in 
weapons of destruction—but also a race for 
mastery of the sky and the rain, the ocean 
and the tides, the far side of space, and the 
inside of men’s minds? 


Are we equal to the challenge? Are we will- 
ing to match the Russian sacrifice of the pres- 
ent for the future—or must we sacrifice our 
future in order to enjoy the present? 


All mankind waits upon our decision. A 
whole world looks to see what we will do. We 
cannot fail their trust, we cannot fail to try. 


Wide World 
"‘We must demonstrate that we can educate our children adequately in 


a world where ideas and technology are increasing in importance.”’ 
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In this Defense Quarterly interview, the chairman of the Eisenhower 


Commission on National Goals proposes a “parallel interest’”’ approach 


to easing East-West tensions, relates the Latin American situation 


to Cuban specifics, and stresses the key role of business in foreign relations. 


by Dr. Henry M. Wriston, Presidential Advisor on National Goals 


What should be the objectives in any successful 
strategy for peace? 


In order to pursue a policy, any policy, you 
must have two objectives in mind. One is 
strategic, your ultimate goal. The other is 
tactical, your proximate goal. These get con- 
fused, and we tend to think, therefore, of 
diplomacy, which is one of our tactical instru- 
ments, in terms of whether we are winning or 
losing. 

In diplomacy, if you win a victory, you are 
likely to lose it. As an example, the Boer War 
ended in 1904 with a sweeping victory for the 
British, but that victory so embittered the 
Boers that they voted for a republic and 
repudiated the Queen. The war was over 
nearly 60 years ago, but still it shapes their 
policy. 

One of the things which is setting us back in 
our contacts with the Russians is a constant 
tendency to say, “‘Are we ahead today; are we 
beating them; are they beating us; or is our 
prestige higher or lower?’ The really important 
question is: are we making progress towards 
the ultimate goal, which is to live in peace with 
them. 


What do you consider to be the elements of a 
strategy for peace? 


First, let’s define what we are talking about. 
The difference between war and peace is where 
you put your accent. If you put your accent 
upon reason, you have peace. If you put your 
accent upon force, you have war. They are part 
of the same strategy. The object of a strategy 
for peace should be to use force to the minimum 
and reason to the maximum. 


How can we reason with the Communists in view of 
their own avowed intent of world domination? 


What we must do if we want to negotiate 
successfully with the Communists is to find 
areas where their interests and ours happen to 


coincide. That is why on cultural matters it has 
been possible to make some exchange. 

On nuclear testing, we are beginning to get a 
concurrence of interest because the whole 
world is concerned about fallout. No one has 
exploded a bomb in the atmosphere now for two 
or three years. We know that underground 
testing can be carried on, but as yet, it cannot 
be detected safely. Each of us is held back 
from agreement because we are afraid that the 
other will cheat. There is no mutuality of 
confidence. 


Areas of Mutual Interest 
If you were to draw a balance sheet, would you 
find more areas of mutual interest or more areas of 
antagonism? 


There are far more areas of mutual interest 
than is appreciated. For example, if the Soviets 
would reach some agreement with us on arms 
so that our export and import could go ahead 
more freely, they would get what they desper- 
ately need—consumer goods. We would get 
what we need—a wider market—and both 
would benefit. 


What do you see as the strengths and weaknesses 
of democratic versus communistic methods? 


The strength of the democratic process, 
which I think is infinitely the stronger of the 
two, is that while decisions are reached more 
slowly, they are reached more firmly. In the 
bargaining process, we come to a consensus, 
upon which the whole democratic process 
depends. This consensus provides a massive 
thrust to policy. 

In a Communist situation, instead of reach- 
ing a consensus, a true consensus, a minority 
exercises force and terror to impose its will. 
There is clarity of purpose at the center, but 
this diminishes at the margin; whereas with us, 
we sometimes seem awfully foggy at the 
center, but once we come to that clarity, we 
have it all the way down. 













When Dr. Henry M. Wriston was named chairman 
of the National Goals Commission in 1960 by 
President Eisenhower, the NEW YORK TIMES 
referred to him as ‘‘a New Englander by adoption 
whose American faith is as rugged as Vermont 
granite."’ Dr. Wriston was then—and still is— 
president of the American Assembly created by 
Mr. Eisenhower, when he was president of Columbia 
University, to conduct studies on problems of broad 





national interest. 


An educator by profession, Dr. Wriston served 
18 years as president of Brown University, retiring 
in 1955. Previously, he was president of Lawrence 
College and professor of history at Wesleyan. 

A long-time crusader for a strong foreign service, 
Dr. Wriston has worked actively toward encouraging 
more talented young men into government, both 
stateside and overseas. Currently, he heads the 
Council on Foreign Relations and the General 
Assembly of Columbia University, a governmental 
seminar also established by Mr. Eisenhower while 


at Columbia. 


‘‘Man has never been an island unto himself,’’ 
concludes the report of the Commission on National 
Goals. Dr. Wriston exemplifies this philosophy. 


Communist Goals 


In your opinion what are the priority goals of the 
Communists during the next ten years? 


The Russian Communist goals are to expand 
their power, their influence, and their authority 
first by a production miracle and second by 
subversion, opportunism, and infiltration. 

Their production miracle is basically copied 
from us. One American farmer feeds 25 to 30 
people, and it takes only 4 per cent of our total 
population to feed us. On the other hand, it 
takes 20 per cent of the Russian total popula- 
tion to feed their people, and they don’t eat so 
well. This means that their production is 
inefficient. That is why they send people to 
lowa. They want to see how we farm so much 
more efficiently than do they. 

We tend to talk about percentages instead of 
about the Gross National Product. Our GNP 
will be $500 billion this year, conservatively 
estimated; the Russians’ is only about half of 
that. Suppose they grow at 6 per cent, and we 
grow at 3 per cent. Six per cent of $250 billion 
is $15 billion. Three per cent of $500 billion is 
the same thing. It is going to take a long time 
for them to catch up with us at that rate. 
Stated in terms of percentages, the Russians 
always have the advantage of the figure. 

Contributing to the Communist use of 
infiltration, subversion, and opportunism is the 
fact that most of the world is unhappy. Why 
wouldn’t it be? Three-fifths of the world goes 


to bed hungry every night. Subversion in these 
areas becomes a pretty easy thing. The Soviets 
play upon discontent. 


What about the goals of the Chinese Communists 
during the next ten years? 


The Chinese Communists are in a different 
phase. Their first goal is to get full command of 
their own people. They clearly haven’t done 
that. The communes broke down. They had to 
give up many of their backyard blast furnaces 
because the iron wasn’t good enough, and it 
was too costly. Their poor agricultural methods 
have produced bad harvests. 

Secondly, they have such a surplus popula- 
tion that they can, without dismay, conceive 
of at least two-thirds of their people being 
destroyed. If anybody told an American, “We 
can win this war by sacrificing 100 million 
people, and we still would have 80 million 
people with which to build back a civilization,” 
we would tell him that he was out of his mind. 
But the Chinese are perfectly willing to say, 
‘‘We have 600 million people. If 400 million are 
killed, we still have 200 million, and we can go 
ahead.” 

A STUDY PAPER embodying and synthesizing the main points from Dr 
Wriston’s interview-—considerably longer than this condensation —has 
been compiled by General Electric's Management Research Service 
in cooperation with Dr. Wriston. Copies of this paper are available 
by writing to the DEFENSE QUARTERLY editor. 

THE FULL TEXT of the Commission on National Goals Report, Goals for 
Americans, selling for $1.00, is available in paperbound book form at 


most bookstores, or can be obtained direct from the publisher, Prentice 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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This attitude toward human life gives them 
a willingness for war as an instrument of 
national policy. We regard war as ultimately 
evil. They don’t. They say it is just a biological 
necessity. 
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U.S. Goals 
In contrast to the Communists, what are or should 
be our goals during the next ten years, particularly 
as they relate to national security and international 
affairs? 


Our first goal should be to keep our economy 
stable, because back of our whole military pro- 
gram must be a sound economic structure. I 
think that the most sound natural growth or 
goal for our Gross National Product would be 
3% to 3% per cent a year. We could have a 
forced growth of 5 per cent a year, but | 
believe that we would pay for the 5 per cent in 
inflation. 

If our economic structure is sound enough, 
we can then afford a military posture which 
effectively stalemates our potential enemies or 
becomes a deterrent. If our economy goes to 
pot, so does our deterrent. We want to main- 
tain our deterrent, but at such a level that in 
holding back the Russians, we don’t scare the 
living daylights out of the neutrals. 

We tend to think that our only concern is 
with the Communists, but if we arm so 
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heavily that the rest of the world thinks that 
we are likely to be the aggressors, we lose at one 
point what we gain at the other. So our second 
basic goal is an adequate deterrent without so 
much obvious power that nobody believes we 
are non-aggressive. 

Our third goal—-a very long range one—is to 
expand the area of freedom in the world. Our 
immediate goals in these areas must be to 
exhibit enormous patience with the dislocations 
that come with a social revolution. 

The tension between Israel and the Arabs is 
several thousand years old. It isn’t going to be 
healed completely by anybody in the next five 
years. The land tenure system of Bolivia is 
three or four hundred years old. It has to 
change. But it probably isn’t going to be 
changed easily or peacefully. 

I am convinced that the land tenure system 
of Cuba had.to change. I wish it could have 
been done in a different way, but this is like the 
people who wished that we had bought off the 
African slaves in our South. 


Expanding Freedom 


What are some of the positive things we can do to 
expand freedom in the world? 


We can loan technical people. For example, 
we now have techniques whereby if we had a 
million and a half fewer people on the farms, 
we still would produce a surplus. We have here 
in this country a core of people who could 
remake the agriculture of the world. They 
would live abroad and do for the people of 
underdeveloped countries what they have done 
for the American farmer. 


How would we go about converting this need and 
the goal into an actuality? 


It can be and is being done in different ways. 
For example, there is the ship, “‘Hope,’”’ which 
is teaching public health around the world. 
Sears and Roebuck in Mexico is training the 
Mexicans to run their stores, is buying in 
Mexico and integrating the Mexicans into the 
operation. 

Firestone Rubber Company in Liberia is 
teaching how to do a better job of growing and 
harvesting rubber trees. In Saudi Arabia, 
Aramco made a movie on “‘Why Flies Are Bad”’ 
and showed them how to kill flies. This is a 
small thing, but many of the ills and the sores 
of the Saudi Arabians come from flies. In other 
words, business must take a social responsi- 
bility because it creates a new social situation! 













How can we achieve these goals without adopting 
the state planning methods of dictators? How can 
we stimulate through natural processes the rate of 
progress of economic growth, the maintaining of 
deterrents, and the spreading of freedom? 


On the first two, we are well on our way. For 
the third, I see a good many people going 
abroad now who are being trained to go 
abroad. 

We have made enormous progress in getting 
our diplomatic people to know languages.We 
have trained more people during the last five 
years than in the previous 20 years in the 
so-called hard languages, like Chinese, 
Japanese, Thai. 

George McGhee, former Ambassador to 
Turkey and on the Policy Planning Staff of the 
State Department, proposes a National Service 
List of citizens on loan from business, who are 
willing, able, and in training for the National 
Government. 


How can our diversified and dynamic capabilities 
be integrated into a true strategy for peace? 


I think in exactly the same way that our 
economy grows—through competition. Our 
strategy for peace must and will always be 
intertwined with the businessman’s approach 
and contribution to improvement of the inter- 
national economy. 

I was talking yesterday with a man who is in 
the dairy business. He told me that three to 
five years ago they were sending 5,000,000 
pounds of dried whole milk abroad, and this 
year it will be only 2,000,000 because they 
have set up branches to process it abroad. 
They have trained people to do it just as well, 
which saves on the freight rates and provides 
local industry activity. 

This is my concept of foreign relations: when 
a company goes into a foreign country, it 
should identify itself with the people and give 
them a sense of participation, including part 
ownership of the subsidiary company. 

There is a need for identifying priority 
projects which will contribute to a strategy for 
peace, and to a certain extent the government 
can indicate that need. But the idea that 
everything has to be done by government or by 
plan makes no sense to me. 





“We must move out 
into the world... 
and identify ourselves more 


... With the people.” 


Latin American Relations 
Recognizing that we don’t want to meddle in the 
internal affairs of other nations, what can we do 
when these affairs jeopardize our own basic 
security, peace, and well being, such as events in 
the Congo or Latin America? 


Our freedom of action is now very heavily 
limited by treaty. We used to send in Marines. 
Four or five times we intervened in Cuba. 
Under the Platt amendment, we exercised the 
right to take command of the government. We 
occupied Haiti and Santo Domingo, and ran 
them for some years. 


But that day is gone. We have mutualized 
the Monroe Doctrine, set up the Organization 
of American States, given up unilateral inter- 
vention—and this has quite often meant that 
we have been bullied by people smaller than 
ourselves. 

But what is the other side? This goes back to 
what I said earlier: you can put the Marines in 
and win a temporary victory, and you earn a 
country’s perpetual hate. Many of the things 
which are wrong with our relations with Latin 
America today stem from our “gunboat 
diplomacy”’ of 60 or 70 years ago. 


What should we do in such a situation as a Cuban 
incident against the U.S. military installation at 
Guantanamo? 


Guantanamo rests upon a treaty, which is 
bilateral, and cannot be discontinued uni- 
laterally. If an attack is made on Guantanamo, 
we will have to resist it. We have hopes that 
they won’t make an attack because they need 
the dollars. There are about 3,000 Cubans 
working in Guantanamo at relatively high 
wages, and this is a source of very important 
revenue. 

What we must do is to behave with such 
correctness and discretion in Guantanamo that 
we don’t give grounds for an incident. 


Could we justify a show of force in Cuba along the 
lines that we did in Lebanon? 


This must be decided on the basis of the 
probabilities of its emotional impact on the 
rest of Latin America. In Lebanon we didn’t 
have that problem to contend with. We went in 


at the request of the legitimate government; 
we were there very briefly to maintain order. 
The minute the UN came in, we gave them all 
of the help we could; and at the earliest possible 
moment we got out. We behaved there with 
flawless tact. 


Where Do We Stand? 
How do we stand in terms of accomplishing our 
goals? 


We now produce around 40 per cent of the 
world’s goods. Our Gross National Product is 
the greatest in the world, despite nations that 
are bigger in size, in natural resources, and in 
population. A higher percentage of people own 
their homes here than in any place else in the 
world. You can go on and on. 

We have developed an economy which is 
very resilient, and alert to change; not just 
style change but the development of new forms 
of equipment and products. We therefore have 
available for export a far larger pool of experts 
in management, engineering, and agriculture 
than any other nation in the world. We are 
beginning to export this talent both at the 
public level and at the private level. 


What should be the position of our moral and 
spiritual forces in order to implement the total 
strategy for peace? 


What we must do—and I think we are 
beginning to do it—is to send to foreign 
countries a higher grade of person who isn’t 
after a fast buck, but who wants to work with 
the people in a spiritual—as well as material— 
partnership. 

We must move out into the world as indi- 
viduals, churches, businesses, Chambers of 
Commerce, universities, in every other way 
conceivable, and identify ourselves more and 
more with the people. 


When will the contagious spread of freedom reach 
the Soviet Union? 


I will give you the lawyer’s answer: in due 
course. I haven’t the faintest idea whether it 
will be 10, 20, 50, or 100 years, and it doesn’t 
make much difference. There has always been 
tension between Asiatic and Western concepts. 
The Russians will never be like us because there 
are too many differences, but they may be 
enough like us so that we don’t have to fight. 
We will never be like the Russians, but we will 
absorb from them some types of cultural 
interest and values which will make mutual 
tolerance more possible. 

We must always look for the parallel interest. 
It won’t lie on the surface. It won’t be obvious, 
but it is there. Where we find the parallel 
interest, then we can get agreement, the vital 
element in a successful strategy for peace. 


Some years ago | had the good fortune to hear a 
presentation by Frank Barnett concerning the threat 
which communism posed to the U.S. | was so im- 
pressed with his grasp of the over-all danger that 
| enlisted his support in Navy programs which we 
thought were aimed at the same goal. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff were so impressed with 
Mr. Barnett’s analysis of the communist threat that 
we supported a national strategy seminar for 
selected reserve officers who were leaders in 
their communities. Mr. Barnett directed the entire 
seminar with the wholehearted support of the 
Richardson Foundation. It was one of the most 
successful seminars | have ever seen. The results 
are a direct reflection on the enthusiasm, intelligent 
direction, and follow-up which Frank Barnett 
puts into the program. 

Some of our citizens feel the communist problem 
is so big that their individual participation is not 
important. Frank Barnett very correctly feels that 
just the opposite is true. He is the embodiment of 
what individual effort can achieve in this unending 
struggle. 

Admiral Arleigh Burke 
Chief of Naval Operations 





PRIORITIES FOR PEACE 


by Frank R. Barnett, Director of Research, The Richardson Foundation, and 
Program Director, The Institute for American Strategy 


Emphasizing non-military responses to the 
Communist threat, Mr. Barnett proposes a 
‘'priority’’ approach to a Strategy for Peace. 
Highlights: 
® Establish a West Point of political warfare. 
® Encourage industry sponsorship of Cold 
War TV programs. 

® Conduct seminars on geopolitics for com- 

pany presidents. 

®Set up defense workshops for junior 

executives. 

® Develop special courses for American 

executives serving overseas. 

For ten years, wise men have proclaimed 
that America must design a “strategy for 
peace.” Like its sister cliche, “‘national pur- 
pose,’ this ambiguous slogan enlists wide ap- 
proval—at least until some specific proposal is 
put before Congress or the Bureau of Budget. 








































Actually, the term “strategy for peace’”’ is 
misleading, for two reasons: 

1. We are already losing an undeclared war, 
and hence ought to be thinking less about how 
to preserve nonexistent peace and more about 
how to outmaneuver and frustrate the power 
elite of Moscow and Peiping; and 

2. Without defined and concrete objectives 
there can be no meaningful “strategy.” 

Is it fair to say we have no clear-cut national 
objective? Surely it is not for lack of vocal and 
distinguished committees that have publicized 
the problem—or, rather, an infinite variety of 
problems. The difficulty is that a nation, or a 
business firm, with too many simultaneous and 
conflicting objectives has no overriding objec- 
tives at all and, ipso facto, neither strategy nor 
sufficient will to push unpleasant jobs to com- 
pletion. 


The Meaning of ‘‘Strategy”’ 


The very word “‘strategy”’ implies at least all 
of the following: objectives, obstacles, conflict, 
scarce means, need to fix priorities, realistic 
appraisal of enemy plans and capabilities, ruth- 
less self-analysis, critical evaluation of men and 
results, the will to persevere in a hostile or 
competitive environment—if necessary, with- 
out friends or popularity. 

No one denies that America faces many 
, problems, external and internal. Some are only 
distantly related to the threat of the Sino- 
Soviet Axis to the non-Communist world: the 
population explosion, proper balance between 
U.S. government and the private sector in eco- 
nomic affairs, upgrading education (quite apart 
from the Russian challenge), caring for the 
aged, improving industrial efficiency. 

Ancient Carthage also had many problems. 
When she failed, however, to solve the priority 
problem of Rome, all Carthaginians were per- 





“‘We dare not lose the grim contest in science.’’ 
Launch of U.S. man-in-space test capsule. wide World 
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“Without defined and concrete objectives 


manently divorced from management of lesser 
affairs . . . even as Nazism for a time made it 
unnecessary for the peoples of most of Europe 
to debate much of anything except life and 
death in a Nazi work camp vs. collaboration 
with the conqueror. National defense, there- 
fore, is not just one of a host of equally trouble- 
some problems. It is the problem. 


Too Many Goals Spoil the Strategy 


The weakness of recent reports on “‘national 
goals” by various prestige panels lies precisely 
in failure to underscore priorities. We are told 
we must “sacrifice”? for defense and extend 
social welfare, prevent outflow of American 
gold and the inflow of Soviet missiles, step up 
foreign aid and balance the budget, honor the 
intellect, and zealously guard all civil rights. 
Too many goals spoil the strategy. 

America is now in the sixteenth year of the 
twilight war. (More accurately, we are in the 
fifth decade of a protracted conflict planned by 
Lenin and Mao Tse-tung on blueprints bor- 
rowed from Marx, Clausewitz and Sun Tzu.) 
Yet there is no objective to win the twilight 
war—and thus no strategy. Nearly half the 
world is under the Communist boot, but there 
is no agreement on America’s priorities. Fifth 
columns probe our Hemisphere, but we are 
still confused as to enemy intentions. 

The current rulers of the Communist empire, 
in their own lifetimes, have crushed Ukrainian 
freedom, deported two generations from the 
Baltic republics, doomed Budapest, cut down 
the flower of Poland in Katyn Forest, and im- 
ported genocide to Tibet. Presumably, such 
men will not be more kindly disposed toward 
the Anglo-Saxons of Westchester and Chevy 
Chase than they have been to fellow Slavs 
and Asiatics. Yet many Americans give less 
thought to the Communist threat than to 


‘'We must improve our competitive position.”’ 
U.S. automobiles ready for overseas shipment. 
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there can be no meaningful strategy.” 


problems of leisure time and urban renewal. 

Although politicians have talked of “‘libera- 
tion” and ‘“‘containment,” the national defense 
objective is still “hopeful coexistence.’’ The 
Communists are frank to admit that “‘peaceful 
coexistence” is not an end, but a strategem. 
Addicted to wishful thinking, we have accepted 
enemy strategy as the U.S. objective. Hence 
we lack both a strategy for “peace’’ and a 
strategy to win the “war we are in.”’ 

Inflation and the adverse balance of pay- 
ments suggest that not even the U.S. economy 
can solve all domestic and global problems 
simultaneously. Many hard choices must be 
made in the coming year. Will those choices be 
made to gratify the ideological bias of certain 
pressure groups? Or will decisions be made in 
the context of “‘strategy’’—meaning the ra- 
tional application of scarce means to achieve 
priority objectives? 


Musts for the New Administration 


If we are to do first things first, the new 
Administration must establish such different 
categories as (I) immediate and imperative; 
(II) middle range and necessary; (III) long 
range and desirable. For example: 


1. Immediate and Imperative 


1. Invulnerable deterrents of science and military 
power 
a. We know the Red Chinese regard all-out 
shooting war with the U.S. as virtually 
inevitable. The Russians think they can 
batter capitalism to death with psycho- 
logical warfare, subversion, economic 
competition, and planned insurrections; 
but Red Army officers do not rule out 
strategic surprise and preventive nuclear 
war. An atomic Pearl Harbor is not un- 
thinkable. 


Soviet professional men ‘'should be cultivated.’’ 
U.S. engineer speaks at Moscow conference. 





b. Therefore—even if we must defer more 
fringe benefits—we dare not lose the grim 
contest in science, technology, and across- 
the-board military capability. If Russian 
science should score a major breakthrough 
in the offense or defense, all our other 
problems would be academic. 

2. Capacity to cope with limited, guerrilla, and 
subversive war 

a. Even if we build invulnerable—and temp- 
tation-removing—deterrents, we can be 
driven into a corner by Moscow’s ability 
to engineer rebellion, coup d’etat, and 
proxy war through non-Russian nationals. 

b. Therefore—even if we must restrict some 
development programs—we must train 
American cadres to compete with gradu- 
ates of the Lenin Institute of Political 
Warfare on the chessboard of geopolitics 
and before the courts of world opinion. 
Unless thousands of Communist political 
commandos can be played to a standoff 
in the immediate future, foreign aid pro- 
grams may not prevent Castro-type revo- 
lutions. And unless Free World armies 
have the troops, airlift, firepower, and will 
to wage Korean-style wars, Russian and 
Chinese land armies may seize the under- 
developed world piecemeal. The Soviet 
Union has demonstrated increasing a- 
bility to airlift heavy weapons to trouble 
spots we once hoped were “‘isolated’”’ from 
Moscow and Peiping. 

3. Strengthening America’s economy 

a. Next to atomic war, the most dramatic 
catastrophe that could befall the Free 
World would be a depression in the U.S. 
that could force dangerous cuts in mili- 
tary and foreign aid, destroy the prestige 
of capitalism, and impair all our alliances. 

b. Therefore—even if we must postpone in- 


"World law”’ is a long-range goal. The International 
Court of Justice, The Hague, Netherlands. 
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crements to the social welfare overhead 

we must improve industrial efficiency 

and our competitive position abroad, 

balance the budget at the expense of the 

“desirable” rather than national defense 

imperatives, and create an opinion climate 

that will protect Congress from selfish 
demands of pressure groups. 

4. Carrying the conflict to the enemy by non- 

military means 

a. The Communist empire is now so ex- 
tensive, its opportunities for further gains 
so numerous, its “lead time” in non- 
military warfare techniques so long, that 
the West cannot permit the conflict man- 
agers from Moscow to select time, place, 
and covert weapons. 

b. Therefore—we must not allow the battle- 
ground to be only in the Free World. If 
the Communists seek to outflank NATO; 
we must outflank the Kremlin in the 
Ukraine, the Baltic Republics, East Ger- 
many, and on the Chinese mainland. 
America could be much more sophisti- 
cated and persistent in exploiting the 
international tensions that boil inside a 
totalitarian world uneasily governed by 
Moscow and a somewhat jealous Peiping. 
In sublimited—or subliminal—war, as in 
the old-fashioned variety of conflict, ‘‘a 
good offense is a good defense,” since it 
keeps the enemy off balance. Moreover, 
as Communism relies more heavily on 
scientists, engineers, economists, and 
managers, it is probable there will come 
to positions of influence professional men 
not wholly animated by Marxist dogma 
and missionary zeal. This group, if it 
emerges, should be cultivated. Finally, 
intellectuals are stirring in Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, Hungary and even, occasionally, 
in Russia itself. Heresy in the Com- 
munist church militant can be encour- 
aged, albeit adroitly and by patient 
indirection. 


Il. Middle Range and Necessary 


1. Foreign aid and more private investment 
to assist new nations to develop socially 
and economically in a moral commonwealth 
of free nations. 

2. Continuous improvement of the American 
system, through education, persuasion, and 
voluntary cooperation. 

3. Meaningful disarmament, including the dis- 
armament of Soviet underground warfare 
cadres, and control of Communist sub- 
version. 


4. Broadening NATO in economic, legal, po- 
litical, and cultural areas, and extending 
the NATO ideal to other peoples. 


Ill. Long Range and Desirable 


1. Eradication of poverty everywhere through 
economic development. 

2. Elimination of bigotry, intolerance, and 
chauvinism. 

3. Establishment of world order and ‘‘world 
law.” 


Focus on Priorities 


The categories suggested above are in- 
complete and debatable. (The modest purpose 
of this paper is certainly not to blueprint 
‘national goals,’ but to stimulate a critique 
by wiser heads of the urgent need to focus on 
priorities.) Some projects in categories II and 
III should be started now, if they are to mature 
when they will be needed. It is also conceded 
that projects in II and III are more “desirable, 
positive, and humanitarian’ than the un- 
pleasant things which must be done under I. 

However, the history of aggression, from 
Tamerlane to Hitler, Stalin, and Mao Tse-tung, 
proves that law-abiding peoples have no guar- 
antee of survival in a world in which evil does 
triumph for long periods. Thus, projects in III 
cannot be viewed as substitutes for what must 
be done under I. World law is a much-to-be- 
hoped-for end product of perhaps decades of 
solving more immediate problems of a world 
with diverse, and at present, seemingly irrec- 
oncilable, economies, cultures, and _ political 
systems. 


What Can the Citizen Do? 


What can private, or corporate, citizens do 
about the overriding priorities of the 1960's? 
The answer is undramatic: (1) do your home- 
work on the issues of survival; (2) help others 
do their homework, through films, in-plant 
training, pamphlets, seminars, books, until the 
nation agrees generally that first things must 
come first; (3) enlist brainpower to formulate 
plans that can be implemented once we are 
sufficiently aware of the scope of the threat. 

Impatient men will object: “‘Let’s get on with 
practical jobs. Mass education is too slow.” 

Plans for halting the Communist power 
drive already exist. We have blueprints for: a 
West Point of Political Warfare; tax incentives 
to promote private investment overseas; re- 
duction of lead time in producing weaponry; 
ways to offset Soviet economic warfare, dump- 
ing, and preemptive buying; do-it-yourself fall- 
out shelters that could save 60 million Ameri- 
can lives; an ideological offensive to make 


U.S. “‘welfare capitalism” a powerful force in 
the world; improving the flow of husinessmen 
into government and civil servants into 
business. 

The trouble with these and other blueprints 
is lack of motivation in the country, in Con- 
gress, and in the Executive, to translate ‘‘sur- 
vival ideas’’ into projects with budgets. 
‘‘Vested interest” ideas are supported by well- 
financed pressure groups and continue to 
attract funds. It is only human to demand 
privilege-as-usual and ask the other man to 
sacrifice. 


The Illusion of Peace 

Can a sheltered, luxury-loving society, by 
an exercise of will and creative imagination, 
wrench itself from the illusion of “‘peace’’ and 
do what must be done without benefit of a 
declared war? Probably not. History suggests 
that until a Pearl Harbor or a Dunkirk, middle 
class democracies hope for the best and choose 
social welfare over defense. And since the 
Pearl Harbors and Dunkirks of the future are 
likely to bring checkmate rather than partial 
defeats, the so-called new frontier may be the 
last frontier. (If sputnik and Cuba did not 
make the priorities clear-cut, what will it take: 
Soviet missile bases in Mexico? Communist 
conquest of Venezuela? Banning of U.S. bases 
from Britain?) 

But if the “‘impossible”’ can be done, it will 
require the same nobdlesse oblige and civic en- 
ergy that leaders of commerce, industry, and 
education apply to community welfare and 
fund raising for polio research. At least 500 
and probably 1,000—-American corporations 
could devote manpower and funds to mass 
education in the nature of Communist ag- 
gression. The NAM and Chamber of Commerce 
have produced discussion kits on practical 
politics. Why not similar kits on national 
security and propaganda analysis? 


Organized Programs on Defense 


Why not workshops on defense for junior 
executives, who could lecture to service clubs 
and women’s groups? Why not Know-Your- 
Enemy pamphlets on factory reading racks? 
Why not seminars on geopolitics for company 
presidents, sponsored by the American Man- 
agement Association and National Industrial 
Conference Board? Why not material on the 
global struggle in business school courses for 
American executives who serve overseas in 
threatened areas? And could not U.S. Steel, 
General Dynamics, General Electric, and Gen- 
eral Motors, with other companies, jointly 


sponsor Cold War TV programs of a standard 
and competence comparable to the ‘Victory 
at Sea”’ series? 

The human resources and media are at hand. 
Most of the research has been done by RAND, 
the Rockefeller Panels, Stanford Research In- 
stitute, IDA, ORO, the FPRI of the University 
of Pennsylvania, the New York Council on 
Foreign Relations, Congressional Committees, 
Harvard, Brookings, Syracuse, and M. I. T. 

War Colleges of the Armed Forces have 
started to train opinion leaders in Strategy 
Seminars, as has the Institute for American 
Strategy in Chicago, a civilian “war college”’ 
created by educators, businessmen, and retired 
senior officers of all the Armed Forces. Pru- 
dential, CBS, and NBC have produced ex- 
cellent Cold War documentaries. 

Well-informed leadership exists in the De- 
fense Orientation Conference Association, 
Navy League, Air Force Association, Associ- 
ation of the U.S. Army, National Defense 
Transportation Association, National Security 
Industrial Association—to name only a few 
influential groups committed to national de- 
fense. Lacking are organization, modest funds 
(from the private sector) and the talent and 
techniques required to use a small part of the 
advertising budget and internal networks of 
corporations and trade associations to educate 
70 million Americans——with tools that largely 
exist. 


Partnership for Defense 


The revolutionary elite of the Communist 
Empire are fully committed to total economic 
and ideological war against capitalism. Can the 
business elite of America transfer one-third of 
their leisure time and one-fifth of their cor- 
porate largesse from civic welfare to national 
survival? Can business join in “voluntary 
partnership for defense’’ with labor, education, 
and Government? History will not wait long 
for the answer. If it is “‘no,”” the Communist 
tide will almost certainly submerge large parts 
of Africa and Latin America in the next ten 
years, leaving a shattered NATO (by 1970 
an island in a sea of totalitarian power, black- 
mailed, torn by internal strife, forced to her 
knees by economic woes and the lobby for 
surrender already effective in Britain. 

Surely it is time to paraphrase Marx: 

‘‘Businessmen of the Free World, unite with 

free labor and education. 

“You have nothing but your spare time and 

a tiny margin of profit to lose. 

“You have your system, your lives, and 

human freedom to save.” 














Business planners “must recognize that the Cold War may eventually be 


resolved, as a warlike crises.’’ Also: ‘“‘crises are merely situations 


by Harold F. Smiddy, Vice President, Management Consultation Services, General Electric Co. 


“Crisis” and “‘accelerating change’ seem to 
be part of our everyday vocabulary. Probably 
never before in history have national and 
international events had such wide scope in 
their impact, such significance to so many indi- 
viduals who make up the public, and such 
complexity of values and relationships. 

In the past, people have regarded crises as 
rare and isolated events that called for strong 
leadership and the therapy of drastic action, 
with almost a reckless disregard of the con- 
sequences for individual freedom and _ the 
strength of our free institutions. Such a view is 
totally inadequate to deal with the present 
environment in which actual or potential 
crises recur with relentless regularity. 

These crises cannot, of course, be completely 
reduced by managers in business, but the 
people of the United States have the right to 
expect initiative from leaders throughout our 
society. The particular contribution that 
managers can make toward business leadership 
in this environment is to be found in the 
concept that crises are merely situations in 
need of being made manageable—preferably 
before they occur. Indeed, potential crises are 
routine factors in business life, and the work of 


Harold F. Smiddy has received numerous national 
and international awards for his work in pro- 
moting professional management progress. 
These include the Taylor Key, highest award of 
the Society for the Advancement of Management, 
and the Gantt Medal awarded by the American 
Society for International Progress in Manage- 
ment (CIPM). Long active with and currently a 
director of the Comité International de L’Organi- 
sation Scientifique, Mr. Smiddy headed the 
U.S. delegation to the Ninth International 
Management Congress in Brussels. 

One of four American members of the Inter- 


in need of being made manageable —preferably before they occur.” 


managers can be thought of as achieving 
manageability in those areas for which they 
have responsibility. 

If today’s managers accept the challenge of 
the current era, their successors will find 
increasing responsibilities—-and also more effec- 
tive methods of dealing with them. However, 
if the challenge is not accepted, the positions 
now supposedly occupied by managers may be 
filled by mere administrators who execute the 
plans and programs of a central planning 
authority. 

Not only would managers benefit directly 
from forthrightly accepting the challenge, but 
other leaders in our society would benefit from 
the example of manageability that they set. It 
is little exaggeration to say, in paraphrase of 
Pitt, that managers could “‘save themselves by 
their exertions, and their country by their 
example.” 


* This article is adapted from a longer paper, ‘The Future of 
Managing and Organizing for Managers in Business,” by 
Mr. Smiddy and E. D. Kemble, Manager, Management 
Research Service, General Electric Company. Copies of the 
complete paper are available to DEFENSE QUARTERLY 


readers on request to the Editor. 


national Academy of Management, Mr. Smiddy 
also is active in the American Academy of 
Management, American Management Associa- 
tion, and the Council for International Progress 
in Management. 

Mr. Smiddy has written and spoken exten- 
sively on management. Current works include a 
chapter entitled ''Deciding’’ in Top Management 
Handbook and ''Management as a Profession’’ 
in Ten Years of Progress in Management, 1950 
1960. 

He has been a General Electric vice president 
since 1948. 
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Challenges of the Cold War 


The continuing menace of the Communist 
Russian Government is one international situa- 
tion of overriding importance that many people 
persist in mistakenly considering as a jumble of 
unrelated crises. The very use of the term 
“Cold War,” even though we are not engaged 
in armed conflict, encourages people to think in 
terms of crises and drastic action, accurate 
though it is in emphasizing that normal peace- 
time economic conditions simply do not prevail. 
Because of the tremendous over-all implications 
of this situation, there are outstanding chal- 
lenges in it for managers in business. 

Resolution of today’s Cold War is, of course, 
not a direct responsibility of managers in busi- 
ness. They do, however, have a deep responsi- 
bility to support their government to the 
utmost! Since 1947 this support has had to be 
the almost unquestioning type given to leader- 
ship in a period of international crisis, and this 
continues. But we must recognize that the 
Cold War may eventually be reduced or 
resolved, as a warlike crisis. 


Anticipate Soviet Approaches 


As businessmen we have to realize that while 
Communism’s basic goal—namely, world domi- 
nation—should not be expected to be changed, 
yet its approaches to that goal may change 
substantially, and include increasing Soviet 
emphasis on non-military exploitation and 
adventures. Our job as business planners is to 
anticipate—rather than get caught short by 
these changes which seem to have less ‘‘war- 
like’ characteristics, though with the same 
purpose of attaining world domination as the 
basic goal. 

Therefore, although economic and _ideo- 
logical rivalry between this country and Russia 
will continue, we must plan on the eventuality 
that the Cold War—as a warlike crisis—can 
someday be resolved, and that such resolution 















may be very much in the minds of Soviet 
planners who may feel that they can win 
without military conflict. 

From a businesslike viewpoint the challenge 
and opportunity to managers consists of two 
phases: 

The current phase of warlike crisis, which 
should be considered as something added 
to our normal economic operations and 
expectancies. 

The second phase, when significant reduc- 
tion in tensions has been achieved, which 
should be considered as one in which the 
civilian base of the economy will rather 
rapidly have added to it many of the 
resources committed to defense—but with 
underlying warlike and non-economic 
motivations still to be countered and over- 
come as a national necessity. 


Plan for Less Military Tensions 


The needs of the first phase concern a crisis 
that has already occurred. It is none too soon 
for managers to look for, and to plan or take all 
possible advance steps for, managing the second 
phase. 

In some respects, courses of action will be 
similar to post World War II approaches. There 
is an important difference, of course. In the 
later 1940’s there was both a pent-up demand 
and buying power for consumer goods; and the 
nation’s resources could be deployed to meet 
this economic situation. No such obvious 








deployment is immediately apparent for the 
conclusion of Cold War military tensions. 

Perhaps one answer may be to divert to 
civilian use the technology which has been 
developed for armaments systems. There are 
many such opportunities. Just a few include: 

Use of new materials developed to meet 
military weight or heat problems. 

Use of the manufacturing processes that 
have had almost experimental application 
in the production of miniaturized, very 
close tolerance, or high cost parts. 

Use of information-handling equipment, 
which has been developed for such defense 
needs as “‘early warning systems,” directly 
in automated processes. 

As another aspect of this second phase of the 
Cold War crisis, we should expect an intensifi- 
cation of Soviet “‘economic’’ competition. Cer- 
tainly future managers will be aware that one 
sort of economic thrust or another on the part 
of the Russian economic bloc will be one of the 
new risks and uncertainties of private enter- 
prise no less than of Free World state’ depart- 
ments. Managers will need to know enough 
about the relevant parts of this antagonistic 
economic bloc so that their business strategy 
will adequately take care of this new hazard. 


Economic Growth: The ‘‘Stuff of Life’’ 


Perhaps the most important impact of the 
Cold War on business relates to economic 
change and growth. The United States has 
become the symbol, everywhere, of the ad- 
vances in material well-being which can be 
obtained by competitive economic growth in a 
climate of freedom. Even the Russians have 
turned to America for the understanding of 
techniques for economic growth. However, this 
sort of dependency on the part of a nation 
which aspires to total social leadership has 
made it doubly necessary for the Soviets to 
claim that such techniques then work better 
and faster in their system. 

To most Americans economic growth is just 
part of living—-part of the natural inclination 
and ability of human nature to surmount the 
obstacles presented by physical nature. Ma- 
terial progress and growth have, for them, been 
mostly matters of doing that which seemed to 
have little need for the niceties of theory. 
Growth happened, and of itself created a gen- 
eral expectation that it would continue to 
happen. It was not a conscious “‘objective’’ of 
life; it was part of the “‘stuff of life.”’ 

From this it follows that American business- 
men have had no special aspirations for poli- 
tical leadership among nations. For typical 
businessmen, competitive urges have been 
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mostly soaked up in the economy, and political 
activity has been peripheral to life, a somewhat 
exciting diversion from the daily task of living. 
To many Americans, a most frustrating aspect 
of the scene that is now emerging is that poli- 
tical activities can no longer be made pe- 
ripheral to economic activities. It is now in- 
creasingly apparent that the two are, in fact 
always have been, intricately interwoven. 


Russia’s Influence 


Russia’s cold adherence to its materialistic 
philosophy has been significantly and urgently 
responsible for shaking any tendency to com- 
placency in America. Russian leaders have 
world leadership aspirations; and they have 
consequently impressed on America a sharper 
recognition of the necessity for taking a leader- 
ship role. Russian purposefulness is impressing 
on working Americans the need to understand 
more deeply the nature of the sources of their 
well-being; and more lately, affairs in Red 
China provoke similar thoughts. 

This Russian purposefulness, essentially by 
concentrating on limited objectives, modified 
the pattern of events which characterized the 
first forty years of the Twentieth Century. The 
Russians, so far in fact, have been unwilling to 
provoke a world war in which either American 
atomic might or American economic might 
could be fully effective. Instead, they seem to 
have used the constant threat of war to prevent 
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the United States from concentrating ade- 
quately on either war or economic effort, or both 
in proper mix. They have also maneuvered so 
that many victims (or potential victims) of 
aggression no longer automatically turn to 
American help, on American terms, in spite of 
the United States’ record of constructive co- 
operation and unselfishness with no historical 
parallel. 


Economic Warfare 


A further factor to alter previous concepts 
about the American economy is that both 
Russians and Americans have found that de- 
fensive, political, and military alliances have 
developed economic blocs which cross national 
political boundaries. It is especially significant 
that Soviet leaders are publicly telling each 
other that they have achieved a sufficient 
integration of national economies so that a 
fairly self-sufficient economic bloc has been 
formed. This claim indicates a situation which 
is considered of high value by the Russians. 
They will be less and less willing to risk having 
it destroyed by warfare or otherwise. On the 
other hand, the need for maintaining balance 
in the economy by offsetting shortages and 
surpluses which occur despite ‘‘expert plan- 
ning”’ will dictate the timing for uneconomic 
forays into the world, which will have Marx- 
jan explanation as “economic warfare.”’ It is 
vital—in establishing continued Free World 











leadership—not to be misled or detoured by 
such efforts. 


The Future of Managing 


The sharp differences between the American 
and the Russian viewpoints about life—and the 
worth of the individual—both renew our per- 
ception of the values we prize most highly, and 
also cause us to strengthen and cherish these 
values. The implication of this for the future 
of managing is that it will increasingly become 
work requiring specialized competence and 
continued dedication to high ethical values in 
its performance. 

Fortunately our expanding knowledge and 
its concomitant specialization of work are 
steadily supplying added means whereby 
managers can cope with the new requirements 
in their special area of work. This is not always 
clearly understood, and some of the public 
commentators have viewed increasing com- 
plexities in work and the relationships of 
workers as themselves a sort of “‘crisis’”’ that can 
only be handled by increasingly strong central 
authority. Obviously, this would negate the 
very outcomes which we seek in the Cold War; 
and it would be doubly deplorable since modern 
research and new kinds of information make 
such a result unnecessary. 


Scientific Approach to Business 


Among the first fruits of our modern civiliza- 
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tion was the technology for harnessing the 
forces of nature to multiply the physical energy 
applied to work. Now, similar scientific meth- 
ods of inquiry can also be applied to dealing 
with business “information’’—both as to its 
acquisition and as to its structuring in increas- 
ingly orderly, comprehensible, and _ usable 
patterns, suitable to keep new complexities 
manageable. 

The specialized knowledge and competence 
of electronics have made possible the modern 
computer and its related accessories and sys- 
tems. These can rapidly perform appropriate 
selections and transformations to make desired 
information available and useful to the human 
mind: to those responsible for the respective 
individual parts of the total work systems 
involved. 

Information as to common interests and 
common purposes can increasingly be shared 
among the individuals in a business organiza- 
tion who are working with different specialized 
competences and at widely dispersed locations 

yet with progressively greater potential for 
joint understanding and voluntary cooperation 
than was general among old-time industrial 
workers at adjacent bench locations. 


Information Technology 


The effective application of such information 
technology is well past the stage of mere con- 
ception, and in itself represents one highly con- 
structive opportunity for application of knowl- 
edge generated as a by-product of part of the 
highly costly Cold War defense efforts. Vital 
and practical demonstrations of it have already 
been achieved in industry; yet use of this 
technology is still literally in its infancy. It is 
an industry with a potential for a whole new 
rebirth of competitive industries, with a result- 
ant wholesome source of primary growth for 
the entire United States economy. 

Managers in business hence have the op- 
portunity of understanding and incorporating 
this burgeoning new  information-handling 
technology into the work of the organizations 
which they manage. The decision to do so, and 
the speed and skill with which the decision is 
implemented, will increasingly influence the 
degree to which U.S. business will continue to 
gain and hold leadership in its field of inter- 
national business. 

It is significant for both managers and the 
public that this new business which is now 
germinating has the potential, among other 
important gains, for making more manageable 


the underemployment “‘crisis”’ that is frequent- 
ly associated with reduction of Cold War ten- 
sions and the extreme needs for armament. 
Further, such new business will contribute to 
reducing the threats that have been visualized 
in foreign competition and in ‘technological 
unemployment.” It has the potential, first, to 
improve and extend competitiveness in Ameri- 
can business by methods appropriate to the 
U.S. culture and, second, to create new prod- 
ucts for export. 


An Approach to Manageability 


In attempting to anticipate the future we 
too often merely project the past. The trouble 
is that change is happening in so many direc- 
tions simultaneously that such projections 
probably represent the one sure way not to be 
accurate about what is ahead of us. 


The real need is to anticipate change 
causatively, to do this voluntarily, and to learn 
better to see the modern institutions in our 
economy as dynamic and growing entities in a 
future environment where change is antici- 
pated, is shaped, and is developed by conscious 
research, and by teaching of the new knowledge 
it makes available, with its results then applied 
in daily managerial and non-managerial efforts 
and decisions. 

Rigorous observation does indeed indicate 
that today’s events are a partial causative 
factor in determining tomorrow’s situations, 
but there is still the eternal verity that human 
events consist of more than a mere interaction 
of blind forces. The human mind has the gift of 
creative imagination as well as of will and 
judgment. The mind can imagine a situation 
which has not yet occurred, and possesses the 
faith and courage to help bring it about. Think- 
ing backwards from such imagined situations, 
individuals can frequently conceive a series of 
events by which the present situation might, 
and can, be converted into the desired future 
situation. In this process the conscious purpose 
of a human being has become an additional 
causative factor in the events that unfold. 


Managers Can Do More Than Plan 


Managers can thus do more than “‘plan’’ for a 
future. They can follow courses of action, each 
of which make a change in the current environ- 
ment according to the conceived series of 
events. When people act in this manner, there 
can be a different way of understanding the 
time relationships of “‘cause and effect.’’ To 
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some extent at least, the human mind can help 
to determine the events- preceding the unfold- 
ing future, as the imagined situation is made 
the “cause” of the actions that ultimately 
“effect” it. 

There are, of course, limitations in this 
process. One obviously is the element of human 
fallibility—fallibility in scope of imagination 
and, no less, in resolution in intended action. 
Another limitation occurs when—as is mostly 
the case in the modern industrial and govern- 
mental complex—concerted action is required 
of many people through getting them to act 
voluntarily with common purpose. In such 
cases, imaginative leadership is clearly re- 
quired. 


The True Work of Managing 


Some of this leadership comes from the 
people with the most advanced specialized com- 
petence needed to realize the most feasible 
means of achievement. But in view of our 
constantly expanding knowledge, there is also 
needed a specialized competence in Leadership 
itself. This is a competence in understanding 
the purposes of the concerted action, and in 
understanding the ways in which people recog- 
nize, and work toward, their common interests. 
The work involved in using this competence is 
indeed the true work of Managing. 

A conscious and consistent long-range view 
ability of managers to think of “‘change,”’ as 
such, as being normal, accelerating, and con- 
structive—should lead, in turn, to develop- 
ment of an increasingly competent approach to 
operational planning. And this planning be- 
comes a method of work which allows every 
individual in the operating organization to 
participate in shaping a future, rather than 
merely adapting to it. 

I submit that the challenge to managers is 
the eternal opportunity to lead their associates 
by serving them with mutual respect and dig- 
nity; with the individual human being still the 
essential well-spring of progress and growth; 
equipped with even better tools and “‘hard- 
ware,” but using them for personal creativity 
and contribution, not programmed or domi- 
nated by them. The opportunity is here now for 
managerial leaders to show the world what can 
be done with a purposeful vision of a desired 
future. 

Such managerial leadership would indeed 
help to make Managing both a distinct and a 
professional kind of work, summed up essen- 
tially in the accompanying chart. 


MANAGING AS A 


DISTINCT AND PROFESSIONAL 


KIND OF WORK 


Leading through inspiration and by the per- 
suasion of fact and logic rather than by 
command 


Blending thought and action in deci- 
sion making, through 

Planning, organizing, integrating, and 
measuring as the elements of the dy- 
namic work of a professional manager 
In the balanced and effective use of all 
human and material resources of the 
particular component or of the whole 
enterprise being managed 


Contributing understanding, and balanced 
application, of the skills and knowledge re- 
quired to manage the work involved in | 
particular events, activities, or operations 


With best pace, synchronized flow, tim- 

ing, and turnover 
To secure balanced results through 
specific work of individuals in differing 
groupings of positions requiring special- | 
ized competence 


Recognizing that the work is performed by | 
those other individuals who themselves, like 
the manager, are also 


And, 


Acting with initiative, self-develop- 
ment, self-discipline, and competence, 
as to 

Both their personal work and their | 
voluntary teamwork, and two-way | 
communication, and 

Seeing the individual job and its rela- 
tionships to the whole component and 
the enterprise imaginatively and 

In true perspective, consistent with the | 
current and potential economic, social, 
and political ‘climate’ (or environ- 
ment) of the 

Component or enterprise being man- 
aged 

doing all this 

To accomplish desired performance and 
results 


Namely 


To achieve successfully, economically, 
profitably, and on time, challenging and 
difficult-to-attain objectives of the 
component and of the enterprise as a 
whole, in the balanced best interests of 
customers, share owners, employees, 
suppliers, and the interested or affected 
public. 
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DR. OVERHAGE 


Recently, there has been an upsurge of interest and study directed toward 


arms control planning. This panel, conducted especially for the Defense 


Quarterly, represents a cross section of active participants in this area. 


They discuss arms control practicality, Russian intent, specific ap- 


proaches, inspection hardware, costs, what the U.S. is doing and must do. 
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Dr. Richard C. Raymond, panel mod- 
erator; organizer and manager of 
TEMPO, General Electric's long- 
range planning group; forecasts re- 
quirements into 1970's. 


Dr. Launor F. Carter, Director of Re- 
search, Systems Development Corp. ; 
extensive background in military, 
education, and industry psychological 
research. 


Philip M. Dadant, Coordinator, Arms 
Control Studies, RAND Corp.; back- 
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ground of radar, air defense systems, 
counterforce, and bomber penetra- 
tion studies. 

Dr. Eugene G. Fubini, Vice President, 
Airborne Instruments Laboratory; ac- 
tive in reconnaissance and counter- 
measures work since early World 
War Il. 

Dr. Carl F. J. Overhage, Director, 
Lincoln Laboratory, MIT; radar and 
photographic expert; has contributed 
numerous aerial reconnaissance de- 
velopments. 
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Dr. Thomas C. Schelling, Professor of 
Economics and faculty member of 
Center for International Affairs, Har- 


vard; writer on national-security 
affairs. 
Dr. Lester C. Van Atta, Special 


Assistant for Arms Control to the 
Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering, Department of Defense; 
on professional leave from Hughes 
Aircraft Co. 
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MopDERATOR RAYMOND: The United States 
Constitution states that the right of the citi- 
zens to keep and bear arms shall not be in- 
fringed. Yet it has proved necessary in our 
modern society to control the possession and 
use of arms by citizens. 

The Sullivan Law in the State of New York, 
for example, does not prevent a citizen from 
keeping and bearing arms for legitimate 
purposes, such as self-defense. It does license 
and regulate the activity. It provides lawful 
means of inspection for proper use of the arms. 
It provides police power and penalties against 
illegal possession or use of the arms. It provides 
court procedures to find the facts and decide 
the issues. It is, in short, an arms control 
measure and not a disarmament measure. As 
such, perhaps it points up some of the needs in 
World organization if we are to achieve 
security through arms control. 


World Suicide Weapons Threat 


Some of the crude technical possibilities of 
the next decade are frightening to contemplate. 
True world suicide weapons will become 
feasible. For example, in a recent speech to the 
Commonwealth Club of San Francisco, Henry 
S. Aurand, Jr., military expert with my or- 
ganization, pointed out that by assembling all 
of the currently available materials, the United 
States could now build a single weapon of 
about 40 million megatons yield. This would 
be nowhere near enough to split the Earth in 
two, but the blast would be 40 million times as 
great as a fair-sized earthquake. It would cause 
considerable geophysical changes. It would 
produce enough Strontium 90 to make Neville 
Shute’s “‘On the Beach”’ seem rather long and 
drawn out. Such a weapon would be the ulti- 
mate in retaliation. It would not even have to 
be delivered. 

Concurrently, we see a continuing growth in 
the economic and political forces leading to 
conflict. The pressure of growing populations 
in underdeveloped countries, and their ardent 
desire for more of the good things of life, could 
lead to war. 

These conditions seem to point to a pressing 
need for a far greater degree of world law and 
order. The importance of getting this broad 
understanding rapidly is emphasized by the 
potential spread of nuclear weapons to govern- 
ments which are aggressive and imperialistic 
such as the Chinese Communists. 

Relating this to the individual, I believe that 
the thinking citizen of today’s Free World is 
looking eagerly for the answers to such ques- 
tions as: (1) Can we honestly hope for any sort 
of international stability? (2) Is there any 
serious intent on the part of the Russians to- 
ward disarmament or arms control? (3) Is arms 


control practical? (4) What approaches can we 
take to assure or force workable arms control 
agreements with the Soviets? (5) What specific 
steps must the U.S. take in order to assure 
progress, whether they agree or disagree? (6) 
What can I as a single individual do about it? 

Gentlemen, what are your ideas on how we 
go about achieving effective arms control? 


Home to the Spaceman 


Mr. Fusint: I would like to start off with a 
note of hope. Eventually, without changes in 
anything except technological improvements, 
I believe it is possible that we could have 
changes in moral and ethical values which 
would make war unthinkable. 

Let’s imagine for example a situation in- 
volving the return of the first space ship sent 
to Mars. A man is coming back, and he is alone. 
He has been away just about 24 months, the 
time required for the round trip. One day, 
through the window of his space ship, he sees a 
very round red object. He realizes that this is 
earth—merely another star up to now—and he 
is aware for the first time that home is near. 
Then he sees some shadows which look like 
continents; but as far as he is concerned, it 
doesn’t really matter to him whether he is going 
to land on this continent or that continent, 
because either one, for a man who has been to 
Mars, is home. 

Whether or not this will happen, I don’t 
know, but one of the secondary advantages of 
technological revolution, which we tend to 
overlook, is the change that occurs in moral 
and ethical values. 

MopDERATOR RAYMOND: But what about the 
next ten years? 

Mr. OVERHAGE: Perhaps the only hope for the 
next ten years lies in the hazard of the dooms- 
day machine. This growing awareness, I| be- 
lieve, will make it possible to negotiate agree- 
ments that will seem limited at the outset, but 
which may gradually expand to reduce the 
danger. I believe we should take this approach, 
but not with the expectation that it will lead 
to complete disarmament or that it will lead in 
the next decade to world government. If we 
were to demonstrate that we can negotiate 
some limited, but sane and sensible agreements 
with the Soviet Union—and it doesn’t look 
altogether hopeless—then the problem of Red 
China looks a little less hopeless also. 


Russian Intent 


Mr. Carter: In all this discussion, I wonder 
if we have any evidence at all to cause us to 
think that the Russians are really seriously 
looking at the arms control or disarmament 
problem? 
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Mr. Van Attra: The Russians think of them- 
selves as the world’s best, long-range, security 
planners. Now, | don’t believe they actually 
have studied the arms control or disarmament 
problem sufficiently. But, I do believe that just 
as soon as the Russians find us conducting 
serious studies on arms control, they will be 
forced to follow suit, and this will be the basis 
for real success. 


Is Arms Control Practical? 


Mr. FuBInt: I agree. Many people question: 
“Can arms control or disarmament ever be 
practical? Is it worth all the talk and discus- 
sion?’’ I say “‘yes,’’ most emphatically. I be- 
lieve that by making disarmament or arms 
control a national project of first order, it will 
have tremendous impact toward relieving Cold 
War tensions. Just by beginning to exert con- 
centrated thought in this direction, we begin to 
establish the environment of confidence on the 
part of other countries that we are really serious 
about it. This is the most critical element in 
negotiating any agreement. 

MOoDERATOR RAYMOND: The USA-USSR mora- 
torium on weapons testing Aas prevented a 
considerable number of shots, in the United 
States at least. It appears further that we can 
erect and operate an international inspection 
system which would detect most violations. Dr. 
Herbert York, Director of Defense Research 
and Engineering, has announced that the De- 
partment of Defense has a project for such a 
system. Mr. Van Atta, how do you think we 
should approach the arms control problem? 


The ‘‘Matrix’’ Approach 


Mr. VAN ATTA: One possible way to categorize 
arms control measures is in terms of the 
spectrum of conflict and the form of agreements 
anticipated. This would permit us to forma 
matrix which along the sides has varying 
degrees of world tension up to general war, 
and across the top broad action categories (see 
chart). 

The various boxes in this matrix represent 
very different types of problems and very 
different levels of activity. For example, there 
will be many unilateral actions for any formal 
agreement and, hopefully, a multitude of Cold 
War actions for any general war action. It fol- 
lows that the total number of problems facing 
us in the lower-left box is vastly greater than 
in the upper-right box. However, current 
interest in conducting studies tends to focus on 
the upper-right box of the matrix. 
MopDERATOR RAYMOND: Obviously the reason 


for this is because the lower-left box is not a 
lethal case while the upper-right one is a highly 
lethal case. 

Mr. VAN ATTA: Quite true, but the lower-left 
box may be the thing that licks us. 


THE MATRIX APPROACH TO ARMS CONTROL 
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TYPES OF ACTION OR AGREEMENT 


Informal vs. Formal Agreements 


Mr. SCHELLING: The most potent arms under- 
standings we can reach are not those that we 
negotiate explicitly through diplomatic chan- 
nels and write up in agreements. They are the 
understandings we reach through the much 
more informal, sometimes tacit, mutual adapta- 
tion process of bargaining by maneuver. There 
are good examples. Limited war, to the extent 
we experience it, is an example of arms control. 
It is limited war rather than limited arms race. 
We and our enemies arrive at some common 
understanding about limiting our military be- 
havior in the interests of tranquilizing some 
dangers of war, even the cost of conducting war. 
There are a number of things in the arms 
race which the Russians and we don’t do, a 
variety of restrictions that we observe so 
reliably that people who observe them don’t 
recognize that these are contingent on Russian 
reciprocity. They don’t test weapons off San 
Francisco. Why? Because deep down inside 
there is someone’s understanding that they 
couldn’t get away with it, that the Americans 
would do something. There is an absence of 
communications jamming. Certain interna- 
tional rules about satellites will be negotiated 
by actions, rather than by words. 
MopDERATOR RAYMOND: But, will these effec- 
tively reduce the prospects of war over the 
long run? 


Second Strike 


Mr. SCHELLING: Recent technology has tended, 
unfortunately, to favor the initiative, the first 
strike. This is not, though, logically inherent 
in military technology. We could imagine a 
development of military technology over the 
last 50 years that gave no such advantage to 
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offense. All one has to do is to imagine military 
technology that makes it enormously dangerous 
to take the initial step, that gives great advan- 
tage to the side that strikes second, that gives 
greater advantage to passive rather than active 
defense. As it stands now, the technology of the 
last ten or 15 years does not have the stable qual- 
ities that would cause one side to wish that the 
other would start a war so that one could gain 
all the advantages of acting second. Our pres- 
ent technology gives an enormous advantage 
to the side that strikes first. 


Secondly, I am worried less about the po- 
tential destruction if war occurs that results 
from the weapons inventories, than I am from 
the doctrines. We should reverse what I think 
is a wholly unnecessary, irrational, lazy- 
minded notion: namely, that between limited 

var (which is assumed to occupy a small range 
at one end of the spectrum) and so-called all- 
out war, there is a huge gap in which the 
nation’s brain is put out of commission, and the 
convulsive body goes on to wage a kind of 
death throes. We are caught in a general-war 
doctrine which is much more dangerous for us 
and for the Russians than the size of the 
weapons inventory. 


The Nuclear War Danger 


Mr. DapDAnt: Concerning your point of getting 
both sides into a second strike posture, this 
might be well and good from an inspection 
standpoint. But concerning the gap between 
limited war and all-out war, it seems to me 
that this gap is the very place where we may 
want to preserve a first strike capability and is 
the gap that may be exploited by the Russians. 

For example, the main reason the Com- 
munist bloc has not attempted major military 
moves—such as the Chinese Communists taking 
over Formosa or the Russians taking over West 
Berlin—may well be the fear of the possibility 
of kicking off a nuclear war. If we have only a 
second strike capability, what is to prevent 
them from taking over Formosa and Berlin? 
Mr. SCHELLING: You have a valid point, but 
perhaps in the second strike status we have a 
new kind of defense or deterrent: the threat 
that too much straining of the system will 
eliminate the arms control environment and 
eliminate the basis of understanding upon 
which the second strike posture was developed. 
If a country makes it politically intolerable to 
maintain inspection systems — if it plays around 
too much with limited war -the whole arms 
control arrangement will break down. But, at 
least let’s have a breakdown of an attempt at a 
helpful system. 
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Perhaps we must retain some scope of going 
back to the old-fashioned notion of deterrence 
through the threat of accidental war or limited 
retaliation—-which requires very strong nerves. 
There certainly are some bad aspects to limited 
war capability, but personally, if we are not 
able to do better, I would settle for a world in 
which the risk of all-out war is so eliminated 
that we had to cope with limited war, and other 
kinds of violence, in more expensive ways. 

Mr. FuBint: I would like to add to Mr. Schell- 
ing’s point concerning the large gap between 
limited war and general war. The reason that 
we are presented with the threat which Mr. 
Dadant poses is because we haven’t the retalia- 
tory capability in the intermediate region. 
Perhaps what is needed is a research and de- 
velopment program aimed at creating the 
middle range-—-the non-lethal weaponry to 
combat the non-lethal threat. There are a 
large number of weapons, such as the family of 
gases which incapacitate without killing, which 
are not very heavily developed, but are indeed 
possible. 

Mr. Dapant: That is probably part of the 
answer, but I think the gap involves more than 
just weaponry. The gap is also in the study and 
thinking in this area of first strike capability as 
opposed to second strike capability, and we 
must be extremely cautious about going toward 
only a second strike capability without under- 
standing more fully the implications. 
MODERATOR RAYMOND: We have discussed the 
possibilities of arms control without interna- 
tional structure or written agreement. But is it 
not necessary to have a stated policy of some 
sort, along with formal agreements with the 
nations involved? 


Stated Policy and the U-2 
Mr. OVERHAGE: Our stated policy is a matter 
of great importance, over and beyond our line 
of action. To illustrate, the U-2 situation was 
upsetting to the Soviet Union not because over- 
flights took place; this was known to them. 
They became publicly upset when they thought 
it had become our stated policy to continue the 
flights. This was pounced upon, politically and 
internationally, as an example of the kind of 
U.S. policy that was making an unstable world. 
Mr. VAN Attra: Formal agreements will be 
reached presumably because both sides are 




















sincerely interested in exercising self-control in 
supporting the agreements. The basis for an 
effective two-sided arms control agreement 
tacit or formal—actually is self-control on both 
sides. 

World Government? 


MoDERATOR RAYMOND: From our discussion 
thus far, do I gather that some kind of world 
government or supranational agency associated 
with arms control would be a logical and neces- 
sary evolution of formal agreements? 

Mr. VAN ATTA: Formal arms control could be 
effective without total World Government, but 
not without a weakening of national sover- 
eignty and a strengthening of supranational 
authority. 

Mr. ScHELLING: I would conjecture that a 
world in which there are at least two competing 
military powers is a safer, more civilized, bet- 
ter restrained, better disciplined culture than 
one in which a monopoly power is in the hands 
of any single government, however civilized it 
may be momentarily. Just as we like a two- 
party system in the United States, it may make 
sense to avoid setting up a one-party system 
in world politics. A monopoly of force makes a 
one-party system. 

Mr. FusIni: Regardless, I still think it ap- 
propriate that we at least discuss whether or 
not it is advantageous from the standpoint of 
effective arms control to have a single world 
government. 

Mr. CarTER: Tom Schelling was referring to 
the absolute power that a world government 
would have, but there are many degrees of 
power. One approach would involve member 
states each contributing certain amounts of 
power. Another idea would rotate contribu- 
tions among member states. I certainly believe 
that some sort of a power which was suprana- 
tional in scope would be very helpful in 
stabilizing the situation. 


Arms Control Inspection 


MoDERATOR RAYMOND: Today we have within 
our grasp a breakthrough of considerable 
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magnitude. A space vehicle operating in orbit a 
few hundred miles above the earth can be made 
to pass over the entire surface in a fairly short 
period of time. Using photography and other 
sensing techniques, it will be possible to inspect 
the earth as often as necessary. Operating in 
conjunction with land, air, and sea inspection 
forces for more detailed observation, the space 
vehicle can be made a practical tool to imple- 
ment arms inspection agreements. Knowing 
these capabilities, how do we achieve a work- 
able inspection system? 


Mr. SCHELLING: One way is to say that we 
have no demands on the Russians about the 
kind of inspection we want. All we demand is 
that they accord us whatever facilities, in their 
judgment, are sufficient to satisfy us beyond 
reasonable doubt. The problem of yielding in- 
telligence is their responsibility as well as ours. 
If they don’t want us to state the form of inspec- 
tion, they should state the inspection or the sys- 
tem that meets their requirements of secrecy. 


Mr. FuBINI: Inspection by satellites will do 
much to decrease the value of secrecy. It will 
prevent concealment of second strike capability 
and force more hardening and mobility as the 
fundamental method of second strike. If we go 
to this, we will force the enemy to rely more on 
mobility and hardening of weapons rather than 
secrecy. Since this is extremely expensive, we 
may be well on our way toward establishing a 
method of arms control from just the cost 
standpoint. 


Mr. CarTER: Tom Schelling made a point 
concerning the security problem, but it seems 
to me that we did not go as far as one must in 
recognizing this problem. For example, when 
the Russians or we put up satellites, how does 
either side know whether they are bombard- 
ment or observation satellites? Doesn’t this 
drive us to a position of requiring on-the-spot 
inspections at launching? As I understood Mr. 
Schelling’s point, he suggests that we really 
didn’t have to have on-site inspection of actual 
weaponry. 
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Mr. SCHELLING: I didn’t mean it that way; I 
meant that suppose we tell the Russians that 
we are prepared to let them inspect our satellite 
launchings—that we realize that they find it 
embarrassing and difficult to accord us inspec- 
tion facilities identical to those we would 
accord them. Let them invent inspection tech- 
niques that they can tolerate which we find 
satisfactory. 


Inspection Hardware 

MoDERATOR RAYMOND: Dr. Van Atta, your 
current activity in the Department of Defense 
as Special Assistant for Arms Control puts you 
right in the middle of arms control planning. 
What do you see as some of the specific hard- 
ware and techniques required for effective 
inspection? 
Mr. VAN AtTra: An inspection system is more 
difficult to deceive and better proves a viola- 
tion if it has a variety of sensing devices at 
several levels. This also greatly reduces the 
reliability demanded of each technique, and 
this variety of inspection devices would mini- 
mize inspection effort, as well as minimize in- 
trusion on the inspected country’s territory. 

As to hardware, one measure of arms activity 
could be provided by the use of electromagnetic 
spectrum which can be monitored. Another 
measure can be obtained by optical, infrared, 
and radar observation of ground activity from 
high-flying aircraft or satellites. 

Aircraft can provide a more detailed picture, 
while satellites can provide a more systematic 
continuous picture. Both have their place. 
Either should be preferable to extensive ground 
observation from the viewpoint of the country 
being inspected, since both reduce the number 
of foreign observers on the ground, and both 
are limited more nearly to the information 
required for the inspection than is true of the 
observer on the ground. 

Mr. FuBINI!: In any inspection system, our goal 
must be to formulate a structure whereby in- 
spection can be accomplished without a weapon- 
by-weapon analysis. And there must be a self- 
limiting feature, on both sides——to prohibit the 
nuisance of continuous inspection. I ran across 


an interesting proposal in the Bulletin of 


Atomic Scientists the other day, which might 
serve both the purpose of spot checking and 
achieving self-limiting inspection stability. 
Under an unlimited inspection agreement, it 
proposed that every time we inspect, we pay 
the Russians a fixed fee—-say from $3,000,000 
to $30,000,000, depending on the type and 
depth of inspection—and that they do the 
same to inspect us. Of course, neither one would 
pay anything for an inspection which turned up 
an arms control violation. 
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The Element of Trust 


Mr. Dapbant: It seems to me we would be 
injecting an over-amount of trust into the 
system if we should pursue such a course of so- 
called “inspection stability.”” Any limited sys- 
tem of inspection, even a self-limiting one, 
could be circumvented by the opponent, if he 
so desired. 

Mr. CarTER: But, unless we have some degree 
of confidence, any inspection system will break 
down. In any agreement, we must start out 
with the assumption that each is going to try 
to live by the rules. If we start out with the 
assumption that they are going to try to get us 
and vice versa, we obviously can both do so, 
and we should give up right now. 

Mr. FuBINti: In other words, can we create an 
environment for inspection? I don’t know, but 
perhaps we can at least cut down the size of 
the problem through Tom Schelling’s sugges- 
tion of establishing a procedure whereby both 
countries go into a second strike posture. Then, 
if we limit inspection to the condition of second 
strike posture, and make inspection on a self- 
limiting, pay-as-you-go basis, we have begun to 
balance trust with practicality. 


U.S. Activity 


MoDERATOR RAYMOND: Let’s pin it down to 
just what the United States is doing now to 
advance the cause of arms control. Who is 
responsible for arms control activity in this 
country, and what specifically is your involve- 
ment in this area, Dr. Van Atta? 

Mr. VAN Attra: My arms control responsibil- 
ity is limited to Defense Research and Engi- 
neering. Mr. Paul Nitze, Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for International Security Affairs, 
has the over-all responsibility for arms control 
in the Department of Defense. The broad au- 
thority for arms control in the Government rests 
with the United States Disarmament Adminis- 
tration, a permanent organization set up by 
President Eisenhower in the State Department. 
Early planning on the study program for USDA 
was done by Robert Matteson. The acting head 
of USDA was Edmund Gullion until the ap- 
pointment of John J. McCloy, concurrent with 
the new administration changeover. 
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The planned staff of about 49 men by the 

end of the first year and 80 men by the end of 
the second, will be responsible fi< iong-range 
arms control programming, planiing, and re- 
search and for supporting arms control negotia- 
tions. Although there will undoubtedly be 
members from USDA on the negotiating teams, 
the actual responsibility in this area still rests 
with the State Department proper. 
Mr. SCHELLING: The advantages may out- 
weigh the disadvantages, but there could be 
one serious limitation to having arms control 
activity under the State Department. There is 
almost sure to be a tendency on the part of any 
administration to view arms control as mainly 
a matter of diplomacy rather than a matter of 
military policy as well. 


Independent Arms Control Agency 


Mr. Van Attra: Attempts have been made to 
avoid the situation you describe by setting up 
the arms control function as a semi-autonomous 
agency of the State Department, just as‘ the 
Central Intelligence Agency is in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. This should help to provide 
the necessary freedom of activity. 

As to the possibility of insufficient emphasis 
being placed on the military aspects of arms 
control, I suspect that for some time to come 
the funds available in the Department of 
Defense for arms control studies will be con- 
siderably larger than those available to the 
State Department; and this will have an effect 
on what gets studied. Of course there is con- 
siderable coordination between the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the other departments 
engaged in various aspects of arms control 
studies. 

Mr. FuBIni: There is one very important ad- 
vantage of having the agency in the State 
Department. We will have a place where 
policies and plans will be formulated long in 
advance of arms control negotiations. With 
these our own technicians, scientists, or 
diplomats will go into a conference to protect 
the United States (or the world) against 
surprise attack with a clearly established 
doctrine, a clearly established position paper, a 
plan of negotiations with definite goals and 
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methods to achieve these goals in the presence 
of a similar position which can be pre-guessed 
by the Soviet Union. 

I think the over-all problem of atomic tests 
was handled at the White House with the co- 
operation of the Defense Department, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and the State 
Department, but was finally agreed upon as a 
White House decision. I believe that the same 
thing will occur in disarmament or arms con- 
trol, with the White House as the focal point 
and the planners in the State Department as 
the agency to explain the position papers. 


Inspection Machinery Available? 


MopDERATOR RAYMOND: If we were to get some 
kind of sweeping agreement next week, does 
the U.S. have the machinery available with 
which to put arms control into operation? How 
long would it take us? 

Mr. FusBini: We have a minor amount of 
technical weapons with which we could im- 
provise the capability, but we are way behind 
in arms control technology with respect to 
pioneering technology. 

Mr. VAN Atta: We need two study programs 
to reach a timely understanding of arms con- 
trol problems. One is a _ short-range, high- 
priority program that is forced upon us by 
past negotiations and by the imminence of 
anticipated programs. The part of this short- 
range program which involves inspection capa- 
bilities has been named Project VELA. It has 
been laid out and budgeted for a four-year 
program and will establish the hardware capa- 
bilities of inspection of various kinds. 

The other is a long-range program, much 
broader in scope, not limited in subject matter 
to current negotiating trends and presumably 
continuing indefinitely. 

Mr. DADANT: I assume that for some types 
of agreements there are various elements of 
inspection that could be implemented almost 
immediately. For example, Open Skies wouldn’t 
take four years. Existing hardware, which can 
be used, should take no more than a few months 
to piece together into some kind of a system. 
Mr. VAN Arra: A limited unilateral inspec- 
tion device could be launched in somewhat 
less time, but four years is required for careful 
examination of many aspects of the subject. 
For formal negotiations we should have this 
degree of understanding. Even if our formal 
negotiations cannot wait for the final answer, 
we should work toward a firm knowledge of 
what we want to inspect and how we can do it. 

As all this points out, arms control is not 

likely to result in appreciable reduction in 
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over-all cost of security for the near future, 
and possibly not for the indefinite future, be- 
cause of the cost of inspection. For this reason, 
such things as economic aid should not be made 
to depend upon savings from disarmament. 


More Expensive Than Deterrence 


MODERATOR RAYMOND: Our total inspection 
system could in the end cost us more money 
than deterrence itself. 

Mr. VAN Attra: The cost of studies leading 
to the design of an inspection system is rela- 
tively small, but the installation and operation 
of the inspection system itself would cost many 
billions of dollars. There must be hardware for 
detecting nuclear explosions either underground 
or in outer space. There must be provisions 
for world-wide communication and data an- 
alysis. There must be an organization to ad- 
minister the inspection system and to provide 
over-all research, planning, fiscal, legal, and 
diplomatic services. 

However, while I talk about the very ex- 
pensive system, I question whether it will come 
into existence. It might prove to be more 
tension-producing than the weapons it would 
replace. Furthermore, I think our basic interest 
is in increasing world security, and only 
secondarily in decreasing armaments. We may 
be trying to treat the fever rather than the cold. 


Industry Programs Needed 


MODERATOR RAYMOND: What can and must 
private companies, private research institutes, 
and industry in general do in this area? 

Mr. VAN Attra: Most arms control studies 
will be done either by non-profit study organ- 
izations or by university or industrial research 
laboratories. Some of the work will be done in 
operations research groups. Other studies will 
be done in groups that have a strong hardware 
background or formal hardware connections. 
All this activity will be monitored from the 
U.S. Disarmament Administration with the 
assistance of the Department of Defense and 
other government agencies. 

There is much independent action which 
thinking companies already are taking, in 
studying arms control questions. Many are 
recognizing that arms control is here to stay, 
and represents really just a safer and more 
sophisticated way of thinking about arms. 

Mr. Fusini: There are many things that in- 
dustry can do. First of all, we can think. It 
is as simple as that. The reason why we have 
had the type of exploding technology we have 
had in the past is because many people were 
guided jointly by world events. For example, 
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Sputnik went up October 4, 1957. Three years 
later there was a case in front of the FCC for 
world-wide communications satellites. 

Mr. VAN Artra: In line with that philosophy, 
I would say we were practically half way to the 
answer when we recognized that we had to put in 
concentrated study on arms control. As soon as 
we agreed on intense and continuing effort in 
this area, we had taken the hardest step of all. 


Government Communication 


MopDERATOR RAYMOND: Is anything being done 
to bring government arms control efforts to the 
attention of industry? 

Mr. VAN Attra: Arms control symposia, includ- 
ing the one we are conducting right now for the 
DEFENSE QUARTERLY, are being held 
about once a week on the average. Right now 
these are under independent direction. As soon 
as the Government has its program under way, 
I can assure you that there will be government- 
sponsored symposia aimed toward making the 
government point of view known to private 
research and study organizations. 

There will be review committee meetings of 
specialists in the field; news releases on arms 
control status and other reports will be re- 
leased for more limited consumption. 
MODERATOR RAYMOND: In a discussion such as 
this, we would not expect a complete con- 
sensus; however, here are the highlights of 
what seems to represent general agreement: 

Part of the success of greater international 
stability will be lodged in political under- 
standing and innovation. Part will be lodged 
in the technical feasibility of world-wide arms 
control. Such control must be based on the 
detection and identification of armed forces by 
a variety of means, followed by the imposition 
of discipline if violations of agreements are 
detected. In the dynamic situation which is 
imposed on us by rapid changes in almost 
everything, there must be continued develop- 
ment and growth of inspection capability to 
match the growth and development in weapons 
systems. It appears, however, that the indus- 
trialized nations of the World should be able 
to reach agreement on these fundamental issues 
and to persuade the rest of the World to join. 
If we fail to do this in the next few years, the 
alternatives are very serious to contemplate. 

In all this, there seems to be agreement that 
we must proceed with extreme caution. Ideas 
and intentions can change in seconds, but 
military capabilities require years to develop 

or redevelop. In all our planning and zeal, 
we must keep this in mind. We must not let 
down our guard. 








“Can we carry through 
in an age where we will witness 


a race for the mastery of the sky and the rain, 





the ocean and the tides, 
the far side of space 
and the inside of men’s minds?”’ 


JOHN F. KENNEDY 
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